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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cabie Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five doiiars 
a year, postage free. Remit oy check, diaft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Singie copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time whea the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.— Subscribers who fail to recetvea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-Sstand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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T Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
AY class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atianta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damre!l & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chic..go, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 
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Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 B oadway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin 5+. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., 3, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinscn. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbacm Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadeiphia,T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset 3t. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Heel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pionee: Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wily be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘« All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies cf acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer, or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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ENGAGEMENTS 


Crawford-O’Brien.—Miss Audrey T. 
Crawford, daughter of the late John Craw- 
ford, of New York, to Mr. Edmondo 
O’Brien, brother of Sir Timothy Carew 
O’Brien, London, England. 

De Mundt-Hegeman. — Miss Louise 
de Mundt, sister of Mrs. Henry T. Gelston, 
of New York,to Mr. Daniel Van Brunt 
Hegeman, of New York. 

Del Pino-Hedden.-—Miss Rose C. Del 
Pino, daughter of the late Morcos Del Pino, 
of New York, to Mr. Edward Harold Hed- 
den, son of former Collector Hedden, of this 

ort. 
F Duryea-Peploe.—Miss Anna Elizabeth 
Duryea, daughter of Gen. Hiram Duryea, of 
this city, to Mr. Fitzgerald Peploe, second 
son of the late Major D. Peploe Peploe, of 
the 4th R. I. D. Gr. of England. 

Sisson-Kitching.—Miss Jeannette Ger- 
trude Sisson, of Newport, R. I., to Mr. 
Frederick McHenry Kitching, of New York. 

Walker-Matuschka.—Miss Ella Wal- 
ker, daughter of Mr Hiram Walker, of 
Walkersville, Ont., to Count Manford von 
Matuschka, of Schloss Bechan, Germany. 


: , ; , vil 





MARRIED 


Dodge-Vernon.—-5 Jan., in the Brick 
Church, by the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., 
Miss Grace Vernon, daughter of Mr. Philip 
Harwood Vernon, to Mr. Norman White 
Dodge. 

Gordon-Robinson.—6 Jan., in Christ 
Church, New Brighton, S. I., by Archdeacon 
George D. Johnson, Miss Maud de Lancey 
Robinson, daughter of the late Beverly Rob- 
inson, to Mr. William J. Gordon. 

Lorillard-Screven.—s5 Jan., in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, by the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Mottet, Miss Elizabeth 
Screven, daughter of Mr. John Screven, to 
Mr. Ernest Lorillard. 

Watson-Watson.—>5 Jan., at the resi- 
dence of Mr. W. H. Tailer, 14 E. 72nd St., 
by the Rev. Wm. M. Grosvenor, Miss Eliza 
Gardner Watson to Mr. Wesley Watson. 


DIED 


Aspinwall.—Of pneumonia, Wed. 
morning, 6 January, 1897, at her residence, 
No. 115 E. 25th St., Nina G. Aspinwall, 
youngest daughter of the late Cornelius K. 
and Clara B. Sutton. 

Bigelow.—On 21 Dec., at Broadway, 
Worcestershire, England, of bronchitis, Sylvia, 
infant daughter of Poultney and Edith Bige- 
low. 

Dore.—At her residence in this city, No. 
143 Mad. Ave., on Sat.,2 Jan , 1897, Eme- 
line, widow of John Dore, and daughter of 
the late Stephen Whitney, in the gist year 
of her age. 

Dudley —Sun., 3 Jan., at her residence, 
114 E. 37th St., Fannie E. Carpenter, wife 
of John L. Dudley. 

Goddard.—On Mon. eve., 4 Jan., 1897, 
at her residence, Providence, R. I., Anna 
Fearing Goddard, widow of Thomas Poynton 
Ives Goddard, late of that city. 

Mason.—At her residence in this city, 
Tue., 5 Jan., Lydia Leush, widow of Henry 
Mason, Esq. 

Van Rensselarr.—On Fri., 8 Jan., 
1897, Margaret Rutgers Van Rensselaer, be- 
loved wife of the late James H. Van Rensse- 
laer. 


WEDDINGS 


Fiske-Marshall.—Mr. Josiah Mason 
Fiske, son of the late Josiah Mason Fiske, 
and Miss Charlotte Marshall, daughter of 
Mr. Henry George Marshall, were married 
in St. Agnes’s Chapel on Tue., 12 Jan , the 
Rev. Dr. Jackson officiating. Maid of 
honor: Miss Mary Marshall. Best man: 
Mr. Wilfred Buckley. Ushers: Mr, Fred- 


erick Bates, Mr. Lester B. Churchill, Mr. 
A. W.S. Cochran, Mr, H. E. Hoy, Mr. H. 
T. Wade, Mr. Arthur E. White. 

Greer- Whitely.—Mr. Christopher Meyer 
Greer, son of Mr. Charles Greer, and Miss 
Marion Whitely, daughter of Mr. James 
Whitely, will be married this afternoon in 
St. Thomas’s Church, Archdeacon Kirkby 
officiating. Maids of honor: Muss Dessie 
Greer, Miss Frances Phillips. Bridesmaids : 
Miss Alice Watson, Miss May Lyon, Miss 
Ethel Howe, Miss Clara Lowther, Miss Mar- 
garita Gray, Miss Florence Geery. Best 
man: Mr. George Greer. Ushers: Mr. 
Milton J. Whitely, Mr. Louis‘'M. Greer, 
Mr. Joseph F, Simmons, Mr. George Low- 
ther, Jr., Mr. Edward T. Paul, Mr. Alfred 
E. Drake, Mr. Arthur Drake, Mr. Rowland 
McClave. 

Robbins-Coles.—Mr. George S. Rob- 
bins, son of the late George A. Robbins, and 
Miss Virginia Campbell Coles, daughter of 
Mr. Edward Coles, of Philadelphia, were 
married at the residence of the bride, 1734 
Chestnut St., on Tue., 12 Jan. Maid of 
honor, Miss Mary R. Coles. Bridesmaids, 
Miss Mary Thorndike, Miss Helen Cadwal- 
ader. Best man, Mr. Arden Morris Robbins. 
Ushers, Mr. Allan Appleton Robbins, Mr. 
James B. Markoe, and Mr. Julian W. Rob- 


bins. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Lentilhon-Everett.—Mr. Joseph de 
Tours Lentihon and Miss Louise Everett, 
daughter of Mr. W. W. Everett, will be 
married in Trinity Chapel, Wed., 20 Jan. 

Pitkin-Morse.—Dr. Lucius Pitkin and 
Miss Maud Livingston Morse, daughter of the 
late G. Livingston Morse, will be married 
Tue., 19 Jan. 

Van Rensselaer-Coffin.—Mr. Lindsay 
Van Rensselaer, son of Dr. John J. Van 
Rensselaer and Miss Lolita Coffin, daughter 
of Mr. Joseph Wilbur Coffin, will be married 
in Christ Church, New Brighton, S. L., 
Wed., 10 Feb. 

VonKetteler-Ledyard.—Baron Her- 
man von Ketteler, Minister from Germany 
to Mexico, and Miss Ledyard, daughter of 
Mr. Henry Ledyard, of Detroit, will be mar- 
ried Mon., 8 Feb. 


INTIMATIONS, 


Mallery.—Major John Mallery and Mrs. 
Mallery, who was Miss Jane Turnure, are 
spending the winter at Cairo, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Laurence Turnure, Jr. 

McCready.—Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel 
L. McCready have returned from Europe and 
are occupying their town house, 4 E. 75th Sr. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., returned from Europe last 
week and are visiting Mrs. Vanderbilt’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Wilson, at 511 
Fifth Ave. 

Wetmo-e.—The Misses Wetmore, of 47 
E. 44th St., are visiting Mrs. Russell Wet- 
more, of Baltimore, who has given a series of 
dinners in their honor. 


RECEPTIONS 


Bradley.—Mrs. Edson Bradley and Miss 
Julie Fay Bradley were at home 12 Jan., at 
802 Fifth Ave. 

Brewster.—Mrs. Benjamin Brewster, at 
home Tuesdays until March, at 695 Fifth 
Ave. 

Depew.—Mr. Chauncey M. Depew will 
give a reception for his nieces, Miss Paulding 
and the Misses Hegeman, Sat., 23 Jan. 

Green.—Mrs. Laura Riddle Green, at 
home Mon., 18 Jan., at 80 Mad, Ave. 

jJennings.—Mrs. Oliver G. Jennings at 
home Mondays until March at 13 E. 38th St. 

Studio Reception.—The artists of the 
Studio Building, 51 W. 1oth St., hold a re- 
ception on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 16. 


DINNERS 


Bliss.—The Republican Club gave a din- 
ner on § Jan., in honor of Mr. Cornelius 
N. Bliss. After the president had briefly 
opened the after-dinner speaking, addresses, 
which were largely devoted to the praise of 
Mr. Bliss, were made by Congressman Pit- 
ney, Mayors Strong and Wurster, General 
Porter, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. 
Thomas J. Rush. Mr. Bliss ended the pro- 
ceedings with a valedictory address, wherein 
he thanked the members for the courtesy and 
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support that had been given him during his 
term of office. In the course of his remarks 
Mr. Roosevelt said that he owed a debt of 
obligation to Mr, Bliss for his Police Com- 
missionership, for it was at his suggestion that 
he came on from Washington to take up that 
work. 

Brooks.—Mrs. Mortimer Brooks will 
give a dinner 16 Jan., at her residence, 1 E. 
45th St. 

Blanchard.—Mr. and Mrs. George R. 
Blanchard gave a dinner 5 Jan., at their resi- 
dence, 1 Wash. Sq., N. 

Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. T. Townsend 
Burden will give a dinner 20 Jan,, at their 
residence, 5 E. 26th St. 

Clift. —Miss Smith Clift will give a din- 
ner 16 Jan., at the Waldorf. 

Gerry.—Mr. and Mrs Elbridge T. Gerry 
gave a dinner 7 Jan., at their residence, 2 E. 
61st St. 

Princeton.—The Princeton Alumni din- 
ner will be held Thu., 21 Jan., at the Hotel 
Savoy. 

Whitney.—Mr, and Mrs. William C. 
Whitney will give a dinner 19 and 26 Jan., 
at their residence, 2 W. 57th St. 

Zerega.—Mrs. John A. di Zerega gave 
a dinner 9 Jan., at her residence, 38 W. 
48th St. Present were Miss Beatrix Bennet, 
Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Miss Fannie Irvin, 
Miss Violette Zerega, Miss Mertha Coster, 
Miss Madge Clarkson, Miss Madeleine 
Knowlton, Miss Georgette Kidd, Mr. Louis 
Keller, Mr. Shipley Jones, Dr. Louis A. Ze- 
rega, Mr, Dwight Branan, Mr. Daniel Bacon, 
Mr. Louis Boury, Mr. Howard Constable, 
Mr. Theodore Cooper, Mr. Roger Foster, 
Mr. John Wallace, Mr. Tennyson Neely. 


DANCES 


Astor.—Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
will give a ball 18 Jan., at their house, 840 
Fifth Ave. 

Pope.—Mrs. Pope, of 310 E. 15th St, 
Stuyvesant Square, will give a dance this 
evening at Sherry’s in honor of her daughter, 
Miss Pope. 

Sloan.—Mrs. Samuel Sloan, Jr., of 145 
E. 37th St., will give a dinner and dance this 
evening in honor of Miss Elsie Auchincloss. 

Tuesday Dances.—The first of the two 
Tue. evening dances was given at Sherry’s 
12 Jan The guests were received by Mrs. 
William A, Duer, Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies, 
Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor. The cotillon was led by Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr. 


MUSICALES 


Akers.—The second of the song recitals 
of Miss Sally Frothingham Akers, at Sher- 
ry’s, will be on 4 Feb., at 11 o'clock. These 
recitals include English, French, German 
and Spanish songs. 

Brooklyn Cantata Club.—Gave its first 
private concert of the season Tue. eve., 12 

an. 
, Emery.—Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery will 
give a musicale in their new house, 5 E. 68th 
St., on Tue. evening, 26 Jan. Mme. 
Chalia will sing. 

Metropolitan.—At the Metropolitan 
musicale, 12 Jan., sang Mesdames Litvinne 
and Belina, Mrs. Grenville Snelling, Mes- 
sieurs Cremonini and Ancona. On 19 Jan. 
will sing Mme. Eames, Miss Katherine 
Bloodgood, Miss Laura Louise Wallen, Mr. 
Bispham and Miss Geraldine Morgan. 

Organ Recitals.—Mr. William Edward 
Mulligan, organist of St. Mark’s Church, an- 
nounces the fourth recital of the;séason, Sun. 
eve., 7 Feb. 

Recitals.—A series of piano and song re- 
citals will be given 20, 29 Jan. and 11 Feb. 
at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, under 
the patronage of Mrs. William C, Whitney, 
Mrs. Frederic Roosevelt, Mrs. S. Mont- 
gomery Roosevelt, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Mrs. 
William P. Douglas, Miss Furniss, Miss 
Callender, Miss De Forest, Mrs. Henry F. 
Dimock, Miss Whitehead, Mrs. Amos Mor- 
rile, Mrs. Blakely Hall, Mrs. H. Holbrook 
Curtis, Mrs. Frederic von Stade and Mrs. 
John L. Dudley, Miss Harriette Cady and 
Mr. Purdon Robinson. 

Richards.—The first of two recitals will 
be given on Friday morning by Mrs. Waldo 
Richards, at the residence of Mrs. J. Warren 
Goddard, 52 E. 57th St. The second will 


take place at the residence of Mrs. George 
Kent, 720 Fifth Ave. 22 Jan. 


CLUBS 


Coaching Club.—At a recent meeting 
of the Coaching Club the following officers 
were elected: President, Mr. Frederick 
Bronson; Secretary, Mr. Francis Under- 
hill; Mr. Frank Sturgus to suceed Mr. 
Prescott Lawrence on the Ex-Committee ; 
and Mr. Delancy Nicoll, Vice-President. 

Knickerbocker Riding Club.—The 
first meeting will be held 4 Feb. The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: Mr. 
Schuyler Schieffelin, President; Mr. Edward 
R. Thomas, Vice-President; Mr. J. Frede- 
ric Pierson, Secretary ; Mr. Braddin Hamil- 
ton, Treasurer. Members and patronesses 
include Miss Henrietta M. Schroeder, Miss 
Emily Petit, Mrs, Louis Pooler, Miss Daisy 
Pierson, Miss Angelica Church, Miss Irma 
Kuhne, Miss May Riker, Mrs. Horace E. 
Dickinson and Mrs. Isaac Lawrence. Mrs. 
Frederic J. de Peyster, Mrs. George R. 
Schieffelin, Mrs. Frederic R. Coudert, Mrs. 
J. F. Pierson, Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey 
and Mrs. John R. Drexel. 

Musicale Club.—A new musicale club 
has been organized by a coterie of young 
ladies, notably the Misses Barclay, daughters 
of Mr. Sackett Barclay, Miss Emily Dela- 
field, Miss Cornelia Robb, Miss Lena Good- 
ridge, the Misses Sands, Miss Edith Sands. 
The first meeting of the club will be held at 
the residence of Mrs. Sackett Barclay, 37 
West 46th St., 16 Jan. ; the second at the 
house of Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, 23 Park 
Ave.; andthe third at the house of Mrs. 
Frederic Goodridge, 250 Fifth Ave. 

Thursday Evening Club. —The meet- 
ing this evening will be held at the residence 
of Gen. and Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, 12 Wash- 
ington Square. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Campania.—Sailing, 2 Jan., Mr. J. D. 
Allan, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Berthune, Col. 
J. R. Beam, Mr, E. G. Cooper, Mr. Benj. 
Horton, Mr. and Mrs. Murray Kennedy, 
Col. A. B. Lindemann, Mr. Robert J. Mac- 
Bride, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Stephens, Mr. 
George Woodhouse. 

Britannic.—Sailing, 6 Jan., Mr. N. E. 
Bolton, Mr. R. C. Campbell, Mrs. G. Tre- 
vor Huxham, Mrs. Martin, Miss Florence 
Martin, Mr. A. J. L. Payne, Dr. Wm. M. 
Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. Sterling and children, 
Mr. J. Wilkie. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II.—Sailing 9 Jan., 
Marquis and Marquise de Casa Argudin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Giraud Foster, Mr. and Mrs, W. 
H. Sands, Rev. and Mrs. George Williamson 
Smith, Mrs. A. R. Van Nest, Mr. E. E. 
Torrey, Mr. Horace F. Weeks, Gen. and Mrs. 
W. H. Withington, the Misses Withington. 

Majestic.—Arriving 7 Jan., Mr. F. W. 
Davies, Lieut. F. J. Evans, Capt. Fitzher- 
bert, Mr. P. B. Niles, Sir Charles Ross, 
Capt. S. Y. Seyburn, Mrs. Seyburn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., and Mr. 
Arthur Warren. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND XVII. 
Copyright, 1896, by Gertrude Clapp 
He hand given below is a good ex- 
ample of how a game is won if the 
sub-echo is made and observed ; but 
failing to do this it must be lost. 
Game, 
7 points, honors not counted. 
Score : 
A-B=4 ; Y-Z=6. 
The Hands : 

@ Knv. 7. 5. 4. 2. 

v7.6. 5. 

+ 10. 3. 

@ Qn. 10, 5. 
$6. 3. xe 
9 Io. 4. 2. 
+Kg.Knv.9.6.5. zZ 
o>. 4. 2. B 


@Ace Kg.Qn.10 
w Ace. 3. 

Y) #8. 4. 2. 
@ Kg. Knv. 9. 4. 


$9.8. 
v Kg. Qn. Knv. 9, 8. 
+ Ace. Qn. 7. 


@ Ace. 8. 6. ¥ 3. turned up 


Trick 1: 

B leads ¥ Knv. (trump). 

Z plays ¥ 2 (trump). 

A plays ¥ 5 (trump). 
| Y plays ¥ Ace (trump). 

Remark : 

B misses ¥ 4 and cannot place it. If A 
has it he is beginning to echo. A cannot 
show three trumps exactly by echoing in the 
suit now to be led by Y, for, since ¥ 5 may 
not be the lowest trump in his hand, to echo 
would show at least four trumps originally 
and mark # 4 with him. 

Trick 2: 

Y leads @ Kg. 

B plays @ 9. 

Z plays # 3. 

A plays # 4. 

Remark : 

B misses # 2, but it may be with either 
A or Y. 

Cavendish makes B begin a call for trumps 
on spades, although he (B) has already indi- 
cated he wanted them by his original lead of 
trumps. As he gives no note in explanation, 
and the call seems unnecessary, the inference 
seems to be that since the lead of the Knv. 
of trumps might mean to A the top of the 
sequence, as well as the lowest, or even 
weakness, the call tells him it is strength, and 
to continue with trumps. 

Trick 3: 

Y leads # Qn. 

B plays @ 8. 

Z plays # 6. 

A plays # 5. 

Remark : 

A has not echoed as he first played # 4 
and now @ 5. He therefore has not four 
trumps. 2 presumably is with Y. 

Trick 4: 

Y leads # Ace, 

B plays ¥ 8 (trump). 

Z plays ¥ 10 (crump). a 

A plays # 2. Tricks : 

Remark : 

A has completed a sub-echo and remains 
with two trumps exactly. A also is marked 
with @ Knv. and # 10 or #7 as Y can only 
have one more spade from his lead of # Kg. 
originally. 

Y by continuing with the third round of 
spades hoped to force B, the strong trump 
hand. He had no indication from the fall 
of the cards that he would force Z also. 

Trick 5: 

Z leads & 5. 

A plays + 3. 

Y plays + 8. 

B plays # Qn. 

Remark : 

Z, with trumps declared against, wishes to 
give no information as to the number of his 
clubs by leading the fourth best. 


-._. A-B, o. 
Tricks: Y-Z. 1. 


, 


_ A-B, o. 
" ¥-Z, 2 


Tricks : A-B, ~ 


Y-Z, 3 


, 


A-B, o. 
Y-Z, 4. 


. _ A.B, 1. 
Tricks : Y-Z,4 















































































Trick 6: 

B leads ¥ 9 (trump) 

Z plays ¥ 4 (trump) 

A plays ¥ 6 (trump) _.. A-B, 2. 

Y plays ¥ 3 (trump) Deicke s Y-Z,4 

Notre.—The hearts are placed; B has 
two more, The thirteenth, without A’s 
sub-echo, might be in either of the other 
hands, and B uncertain of its position would 
presumably draw it, as he and his partner 
have a winning card in every suit. As it 
¥ 7 is marked with A. 

Trick 7 : 

B leads & Ace. 

Z plays + 6. 

A plays # 10. 

Y plays + 2. 

Remark : 

B’s lead of clubs is in consequence of the 
sub-echo. He reads A’s hand thus: @ 
Knv. and one small (see tricks 2, 3, 4), one 
trump, and the remaining cards clubs and 
diamonds. Presumably diamonds is Y's suit 
since A’s suit was spades and Z’s suit clubs. 
B therefore leads through strength rather 
than up to strength, and because on the 
third round of clubs A will probably be able 
to ruff and bring in his spades, giving B a 
chance to discard his two losing diamonds 
and win the game. 

Trick 8: 

B leads $ 7. 

Z plays # 9. 

A plays ¥ 7 (trump). 

Y plays + 4. 

Remark : 

From the fall of the clubs on trick 7 A 
must have + Kg. or no more, for had he 
had originally 4 Knv., 10, 3, he would 
have played # 10 at trick § instead of 4 3. 

Tricks 9-13: 

A leads @ Knv. and 7. B discards his 
losing diamonds and tricks 11, 12, 13, 
makes two trumps and # Ace and A-B wins 
the game. 

If the hand is played over again and A 
fails to sub-echo, or if A does and B fails to 
observe it— 

Trick 7. B will draw the remaining 
trump, being uncertain as to its position. 


_ A-B, 3. 
Y-Z, 4. 


Trick 8. B leads small diamond which 
Y wins. 

Trick 9. Y leads a club, B plays Ace. 

Trick 10. B leads @ Ace. (Score five 
tricks all). 

Tricks 11-12. Y makes @ Knv. and 


Za club trick and Y-Z win the odd trick. 
(Game). 

Notre.—The sub-echo can also be made in 
two other ways, viz: 1st by calling in the 
2nd plain suit led after partner has led trumps 
or called. 2nd by calling in the 1st plain 
suit led. Ifthe fall of the cards on partner's 
first lead of trumps show you cannot have 
had four trumps originally. 
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He insolence of wealth’’ is a favorite saying with leaders of demagogic 
proclivities, it being a phrase that tickles the ears of the socially en- 
vious. Now an insolent pose is characteristic of many other 

types than him of the full purse, nor is there anything to choose in the matter 
of aggressive conceit between them all. Pride of ancestry, of beauty, of brute 
strength, are all of them as insolent in feeling and in manifestation and not nearly 
as much to be excused as the. inflated pride of the self-made man. The latter 
is a personage by reason of his own efforts. He has arrived because he him- 
self has worked toward that goal ; whereas the inheritor of an honorable name, 
and the possessor of beauty or of strength are simply the lucky dogs of circum- 
stance whom vauntings ill become. 


Less even to be excused than these is that class in the community known 
as professional—in the academic, not theatrical sense—the attitude of which 
toward all other classes is acutely contemptuous. Intellectual arrogance and 
artistic vanity are as overbearing in intention asthe most tyrannical of money- 
bags ever dared to be in practice. No quarter is shown to ignorance. Profi- 
ciency in the learning of the schools—literature, or art—is the sole test of 
human worth, and not to know is to be written down, impossible. 


The insolence of the rich is sufficiently irritating; but as their standards 
and their outlook are concerned almost exclusively with material things, not 
much can be reasonably expected of them in the way of discrimination or a 
realization of the relative importance of human interests. . 


The case is different with those who have devoted themselves to intel- 
lectual pursuits; they at least should have acquired breadth of view, toleration, 
humility and a sense of the proportionate value of things. The masters of 
thought might be forgiven arrogance toward a world walled about by ignorance 
and without desire to break through its prison; but not only those of large en- 
dowment and big achievement, but also the very feeblest folk among the 
writers and the painters are persuaded of their immeasurable superiority over all 
the rest of the world, more especially the commercial man, who, it is assumed, 
is innocent of intellectual power—a mere cunning barter machine. Other 
classes in the community are judged as contemptuously and unjustly by these 
children of sweetness and light, who imagine themselves to be the very elect. 


The insolence of money! That is evenly matched in overbearing haughti- 
ness and self-sufficing pride by this insolence of the artist toward the art-igno- 
rant, whom he regards as vulgarians, fit only for jests and gibes and by the con- 
temptuous arrogance of the educated man toward not only the contentedly igno- 
rant but those also who endeavor to supply educational deficiencies through 
Chautauqua-like methods. 


There be many varieties of pride based on divers acquirements and posses- 
sions ; but however unlike in other characteristics, they all have these traits in 
commnon—self idolatry and aggressive insolence. 
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COSTUME WORN BY MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE 


HAPHAZARD JOT TINGS 
E tp advantages of foreign travel are very 


generally appreciated, but there is 

another form of journeying that few 
realize the interest and value of ; it might be 
termed excursions into the experiences of 
others. Most of us are so fond of talking, 
and so absorbed by our personal interests that 
we endure rather than enjoy the converse of 
our fellows ; nor are we altogether to be blamed 
for this, as most talk concerns the more or less 
trivial affairs of the talker. 


* 
* * 


It is, however, possible to get at personal 
talk which is instructive and that opens up new 
points of view. There is, on its face, nothing 
that appears less likely to yield interest or en- 
tertainment than the conversation of a factory 
employee ; but under the stimulus of sympa- 
thetic interest, even so unpromising a field will 
show phases of life and effort surprising to 
those who regard the working classes as un- 
thinking bits of mechanism. The tendency 
of the scholar, the writer and the painter is to 
believe that knowledge and imagination begin 
and end with his class, and that Philistine is 
writ o'er all of humanity outside the small 
circle of culture. As a corrective for this 
narrow and unjust view, nothing would be 
more helpful than a little personal intercourse 
with the wage earners. The position of 
forewoman in a corset factory would not, to 
the book-learned, appear to call for any higher 
quality of ability than that necessary for the 
proper manufacture of stays. Talk with a 
forewoman might, however, modify this 
opinion. The learned person would prob- 
ably be surprised on being told that the 
woman studied as hard to create a material at- 
mosphere of charm about the prosaic corset as 
ever did an artist to invest his creation with 
ideality. The talents are different in degree, 
but in each case there is an effort to give ex- 
pression to individuality in taste. The fore- 
woman—not all, certainly, but some—will tell 
the sympathetic listener how she lies awake at 
night thinking out new combinations of mate- 
rials and colors, and how by experiment and 
study she has produced effects that secured for 
her house prizes from expositions in New 
York, New Orleans, Philadelphia. This 
woman's talent is really admirable, and much 
more commendable as to expression than that 
of the art (?) worker, without natural gift for 
or instruction in designing or composition who 
contributes to the volume of hopelessly bad 
art that already afflicts the community. Which 
of the two is, after all, the Philistine ? 

* 
* * 

The continued assaults of theologians on 
science cannot but make those interested in re- 
ligious progress grieve. Science is not a form 
of aggressive infidelity as one might suppose 
from the statements of religious teachers, but 
an effort on the part of a large number of in- 





dependent workers to arrive at facts. To 
brand this body of sincere inquirers after truth 
as deliberately setting about to undermine 
morality, is to state what is not true and what 
is known to all intelligent people to be untrue, 
the final result being to bring the honesty and 
the scholarship of the theologians into disre- 
pute. Challenging conclusions is legitimate 
warfare; recklessly impugning the motives 
of those who entertain different opinions is 
neither Christian nor convincing. 
a 
x * 

The suggestion has been made by the Dry 
Goods Economist that the merit system which 
is so successfully operated in political circles 
could, with profit to employers, be adapted to 
the requirements of mercantile life. It is no- 
ticeable in the discussion of the subject that 
the most potent stimulus to diligence on the 
part of a clerk has no place, although any one 
giving the least thought to the improvement 
of the service anywhere must realize that self- 
interest makes industrious the naturally lazy, 
and civil the naturally rude. A system 
whereby selection for merit could be regularly 
supplemented with promotion in position, or 
increase in salary, or interest in the business 
when deserved, would be commendable from 
all points of view, and result in much more 
efficient service than where the eye-for-an-eye 
relation exists between employer and em- 
ployee, which is usually the case where clerks 
have no stake in the prosperity of an enter- 
prise. 

+" 

An interesting contribution to magazine lit- 
erature is Professor Joseph Jastrow’s paper, 
The Popular Esthetics of Color, in the cur- 
rent number of the Popular Science Monthly. 
The article is the result of an effort made at 
the Columbian Exposition to have casual visi- 
tors record their color preferences. Although 
Mr. Jastrow expressly declares that the result 
does not contribute anything to the sum of 
exact knowledge, as yet it being ‘‘ presented 
merely as an initial contribution to the statisti- 
cal study of the popular esthetics of color,”’ 
still, some very interesting tendencies are 
recorded, which merit at least a word. Speak- 
ing broadly, the masculine preference is shown 
to be blue, while women prefer red, and have 
a pronounced liking for combinations of red 
with green. Men like shades or variations of 
blue, such as blue-violet and violet, while wo- 
men prefer pink. The five least favorite colors 
are orange, and its shadings toward red and 
yellow. As to the dark shades and light 
shades of the different colors, women prefer 
the lighter and daintier shades, and men the 
darker ones. 


* 
* * 


Dividing those who recorded their prefer- 
ence with reference to age into five groups—the 
youngest under eighteen ; the next, nineteen to 
twenty-four; the third, twenty-five to thirty 
years; the fourth, thirty-one to forty years, 
and the oldest forty and over—it was found that 
‘«< blue is least selected by the youngest group, 
about equally with the three middle groups, 
and decidedly preferred by the oldest. That 
violet is gradually avoided as age increases, 
that lighter red is particularly preferred by 
those below eighteen years of age—that is, 
girls in that period, boys not caring for it. 
Lighter violet is more distinctly preferred by 
the older women than by the older men.”’ If 
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there is any human taste that seems individ- 
ual—indeed, positively whimsical, it is color 
preference, and it must give the sentimentalist 
a shock to find so apparently elusive a quality 
pilloried in statistical tables much as though 
it were a physiological recording of tendencies 
to specific diseases. Alas! for the sentimen- 
talist in this age of persistent investigation and 
industrious tabulation! 


A GAME OF CHANCE 


By NeitrH Boyce 


CHAPTER XI. 


[In the opening chapter Mrs. Ransom, a handsome mar- 
ried woman, having driven over to the railway station for 
her cousin, Dick Creighton, fills up the time on the way to 
her home by expressing her dissatisfaction at having to stay 
in America instead of enjoying herself in Europe, and out- 
lining her plans for mitigating herennui. She also felicitates 
herself on having secured her cousin, Beatrix, as a compan- 
ion for her children. Trix is musical, desirous of going in 
for a career, but glad to find temporary refuge with her 
cousin, where, in return for a home, she acts in the capacity 
of nurse, governess and companion. | 


‘6 Ercy!”*’ shrieked Mrs. Russell,’’ were 
we really in danger? You assured 


” 





me, upon your honor 

«‘ Nonsense, not a bit ; it was a pretty heavy 
load and a stiff breeze, that’s all. I fancy I 
know how to sail a boat,’’ said Cecilia, laugh- 
ing. ‘* Dick, we'll all takea cocktail. Make 
yourself useful, do now—and hurry, please, 
for it’s nearly time to dress." 

“<I fly,’’ observed the young man meekly, 
departing. 

‘“‘«My gown is completely ruined,’’ ob- 
served Mrs. Russell, ruefully, contemplating 
the natty light serge stained by the salt water. 

‘<You shouldn’t wear a Paris yachting- 
gown out in a sail-boat,” observed Cecilia ; 
‘<I’m sorry; but you'll know better next 
time, dear!”’ 

‘* Indeed I shall,”” said the little widow, em- 
phatically. «Ishan’t repeat the experiment.”” 

‘‘But only think what an appetite you'll 
have for dinner !*° 

Cecilia took off her soft felt hat and dried 
her forehead, on which and in her hair the salt 
spray still glistened. In high spirits she began 
to talk rapidly in her crisp accents, interrupt- 
ing herself now and then with a staccato laugh 
at her own jests. Her mood was keyed to an 
unusual pitch, and she carried her companions 
with her, as always. In the midst of a gale of 
laughter Creighton reappeared, balancing with 
a professional air a silver tray containing little 
glasses filled with topaz-colored liquid. 

‘Here you have it, ladies and gentlemen 
—compounded in my very best manner, and, 
I flatter myself, unexcelled anywhere.”’ 

‘¢ You would have succeeded, Mr. Creigh- 
ton, as a bar-keeper.”” 

‘«Or a cook,”” he put in modestly. 

‘“<Or a book-maker,’’ suggested Turner 
softly. 

«¢ With the choice of three such professions, 
it’s a pity I’m a failure, isn’t it ?”” 

«¢ A failure? A man who has mastered the 
science of cookery (or says he has) and the 
art of mixing drinks? My dear Creighton, 
who is it says that success means simply find- 
ing out what we can do, and doing that thing 
up brown ?”” 

‘¢I shall adopt your idea of success, Tur- 
ner. I shall become a gastronomic artist—at 
the proper time you'll be asked to testify to 
my capabilities. But first’’—he raised his 
glass and looked over to catch Cecilia’s eye— 
‘«¢ drink to my career.’” 





‘Your career! Have you got a new one, 
Dick ?”” 

‘* I’ve had a flash of genius and determined 
to utilize my one talent, and—become a cook. 
In Paris—the paradise of the senses—will I 
complete, at the feet of some master, my edu- 
cation. Then, returning with the golden 
stamp upon me, I shall offer you the oppor- 
tunity of employing my services. Wish me 
bon voyage—lI sail two weeks from yester- 
day.”’ 

Creighton drank his own toast amid unani- 
mous acclaim and looked gravely at his 
auditors. 

‘¢Good boy, Creighton! Always knew 
you'd do something,”’” murmured Turner. 

‘¢Here’s a health to the chef and good 
digestion to his clients !** 

‘¢ Here’s to the cook—the one person civil- 
ized man cannot live without, according to— 
somebody or other,’’ said Mrs. Russell. 
*¢ After this, Mr. Creighton, whenever I dine 
well I shall think of you.”” 

*¢ Fond association !| you couldn't ask a bet- 
ter, Dick, for Jean Russell loves her dinner 
better than anything on earth—better, even, 
than a Paris gown. And speaking of dinner, 
ours will be ready in less than an hour; and 
while it may not be as good as though a 
Parisian chef or Mr. Ceighton officiated, still 
I for one am conscious of an ability to eat it— 
due to the’sail and the vermouth. I’m going 
to dress—Oh, here come the people !”” 

The two-seated cart drew up at the steps, 
followed in a moment by the carriage. From 
the former Colonel Ransom, Brandon and 
another man sprang out. The carriage con- 
tained two charmingly dressed women and a 
very young man with. a large stick—the ex- 
pected reinforcement. Cecilia, a heightened 
color in her cheeks, after one swift glance at 
her husband, went forward to welcome her 
guests. 

Creighton was commended for his fore- 
thought in providing extra glasses ; and ling- 
ering a few moments amid a froth of gay chat- 
ter the group presently broke up. 

Cecilia, laughing as she followed the other 
women indoors, sent a flashing giance at 
Creighton. 

** I’ve lost the toss,’ 
passed him. 

Her face expressed no concern; her eyes 
kindled, eager, defiant, as though she relished 
the prospect of some struggle before her. Her 
laugh rang out again, brilliant and careless, 
as still talking volubly she ascended the stairs 
in the midst of the chattering women. 

After a few moments Colonel Ransom 
followed her. His eyes, too, rested for a mo- 
ment on Creighton’s face, and their expression 
called the blood to the younger man’s cheeks 
like the stroke of a whip. He stared after the 
figure of his host, borne with more than mili- 
tary stiffness, and his lips shaped themselves 
into a noiseless whistle of perplexity. 

Colonel Ransom went on up to his wife's 
room. She was not there when he entered ; 
he stood at the wirdow, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back, for ten minutes. Then she 
came in, tossed her hat upon a table, and 
looked at him with cool inquiry. The 
Colonel put his hand into his coat-pocket, 
slowly withdrew a morocco case and laid it 
on the table between them. Cecilia took up 
the case, pressed the spring, and looked at the 
diamond necklace critically. 

«« They are paste,’ he said. 
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she murmured, as she 
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‘* Yes,’” she replied, as quietly, with an ac- 
cent of regret. 

The Colonel opened and shut the hand 
hanging by his side, and Cecilia noted with- 
out seeming to observe this sign of nervous- 
ness. The Colonel might have been the cul- 
prit and she the judge ; she faced him with 
perfect calmness, turning the case idly this 
way and that to catch the flashes of light from 
the false gems. 

‘¢ But no one would suggest it,’’ she added, 
meditatively. ‘* They look quite real.*” 













THE SERVICE REQUIRED OF THE MODERN KNIGHT 


‘* A very good piece of work, no doubt,” 
said the Colonel, his voice hardening. ** Who 
did it?” 

‘* Martin’s,’* Cecilia answered without hes- 
itation. 

‘< It’s lucky I took the thing to Barbour,”’ 
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he retorted grimly. “I went back there to- 
night to get his estimate, and he told me—I 
could scarcely believe it.” 

‘*No,”’ said Cecilia, conversationally. 
‘* There are times when I don’t believe it my- 
self.”” : 

She drew a tiny watch from her belt and 
glanced at it. 

‘« There are some new people to-night— 
I've two or three things to look after down 
stairs—suppose we postpone she sug- 
gested. 

‘« There are two or three things I should like 
to settle now, if you don’t mind,”’ the Colon- 
el’s tone was uncompromising. ‘* When did 
this little—operation—take place ?”’ 

‘¢ Several months ago.”’ 

*¢ You sold the diamonds to Martin for how 
much ?** 

Cecilia named the sum. 

‘© You were cheated, of course. And the 
money?’ 

‘«Spent,”” she said, promptly. 

He looked at her searchingly, with half-sad, 
half-bitter bewilderment. Cecilia took out 
the watch and laid it on the table before her. 

‘*You are right—we must not keep our 
guests waiting. Later,’’ said the Colonel de- 
liberately, ‘I shall expect an account from 
you of the way in which this money has been 
spent.” 

He went toward the door, car- 
rying himself proudly erect. But 
Cecilia, watching him,knew the 
crushing blow his pride had re- 
ceived. He did not look at her a- 
gain as he went out and closed the 
door behind him. She stood for 
some moments motionless. Her 
shifting eyes betrayed a sudden 
sense of insecurity. It was as 
though she felt her empire shaken, 
threatened, her power slipping from 
her. Hitherto, notwithstanding the 





her life, Cecilia had always come 
back to firm ground in her con- 
fidence in herself ; now the ground 
shook beneath her feet and for a 
moment she felt herself in danger. 
Only fora moment. Then she 
exerted her will, controlled the 
nervous panic which menaced her, 
and faced the issue squarely. It 
was, of course, absurd in Theodore 
to expect her to give an itemized 
account of the money. She might 
explain that most of it had 
gone to pay debts—which 
was, in fact, the truth; only 
these debts would not have 
existed if she had not broken 
her solemn promise to her 
husband. She would have to 
confess that she had commit- 
ted this error—in the Colonel’s 
eyes an almost unpardonable 

sin. 

Cecilia, while duly solici- 
tous as to the public verdict 
of her world, was in the main 
indifferent to its private opin- 

ion. There were perhaps not more than two 
or three people whose disapproval she feared. 
Of these, her husband counted most—not al- 
together because he had the power of making 
things unpleasant for her, as she put it, but 
partly because Cecilia’s knowledge of his own 
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almost daily hazards and risks of 



























































absolute probity and his simple trust in her 
affected perforce the standard by which she 
judged herself. Cecilia wished to have a good 
opinion of herself. The Colonel's honest and 
unstinted admiration of her—perhaps slightly 
clouding the crystaline mirror in which he saw 
her—had hitherto presented an image almost 
always flattering. The thought that this image 
might become the reverse of flattering, and 
that she would not be able to get away from 
it, frightened Cecilia. Vaguely she suspected 
that her self-satisfaction, upon which her men- 
tal comfort depended, might not survive this 
ordeal. 

She could not dispense with admiration 
The homage of those about her was her right, 
the due of her beauty and brilliance ; the de- 
fection of even one member—and that not an 
important one—of her court was capable of 
disturbing her serenity ; how much more so, 
then, such a loss as threatened her now ! The 
Colonel was uncompromising and, when he 
had once made up his mind, not to be moved. 
She respected him thoroughly, and, doubtless 
in consequence, she feared him a little. 

Cecilia’s coquetry was in the main cold- 
blooded enough. It was an instinct with her, 
but used deliberately and quite clear-headedly 
for her own ends. To-night her elaborate 
toilette was carefully thought out. Yet when 
at the sound of the Japanese gong announcing 
dinner she took up her gloves and fan and re- 
garded her reflection in the long mirror, her 
cheeks were flushed, without rouge, and her 
eyes outshone the diamonds which decked the 
corsage of her gown of golden-yellow satin. 
It was, perhaps, merely satisfied vanity which 
made her heart beat faster; or, perhaps, some 
subtler recognition of the fact that she was a 
woman and beautiful. 

With a sudden idea she poiated to the 
drawer of her dressing-table, into which she 
had slipped the morocco case. 

‘* The necklace, Elise!” 

The maid impassively took out the string of 
diamonds, and clasped it about her throat. 
Then, as a general might advance to battle, 
colors flying and outwardly confidant of vic- 
tory, Cecilia swept down stairs. 

In the hall the parlor-maid approached her. 

‘“<If you please, Mrs. Ransom, there's a 
gentleman in the reception-room—to see Miss 
Berrian. 

Cecilia took the card from the tray. 

‘¢ Burton,’’ she murmured. ‘I wonder 
who—oh !”’ 

She dropped the card back on the tray. 

‘¢ Take it up to Miss Berrian,’’ she said, 
and went into the room. A man seated near 
the door rose awkwardly at her approach. He 
was tall and round-shouldered; he had a 
square-cut brown beard, very blue eyes behind 
double glasses, and a shabby light overcoat. 

Cecilia held out her hand graciously. 

‘¢Mr. Burton, I am very sure I have heard 
Beatrix speak of you—we are cousins, you 
know, Beatrix and I. She will be down in a 
moment—have you come from the city ?*” 

Yes, Burton said, plainly embarrassed by 
her splendor, he had come from New York, 
and his train had been half an hour late. He 
was afraid he had come at an inconvenient 
hour, but a few minutes—here he glanced out 
the window at an obviously hired conveyance 
which suggested a possible speed of four miles 
an hour. Cecilia, interrupting, assured him 
that he was very welcome, and then rapidly 
balancing pros and cons she invited him to stay 





and dine. The man was not absolutely unpre- 
sentable, and—it would make things clear 
with regard to Beatrix. It was at this moment 
that the girl appeared. 

She was very pale, her eyes dark and star- 
tled. Behind her in the hall and on the stairs 
sounded the swish of silk skirts and the mur- 
mur of feminine voices. Cecilia slipped out 
of the room, smiling brilliantly at Beatrix. 

‘Keep Mr. Burton to dinner,’’ she said 
quite audibly. 

He took Beatrix’s hand in both his with an 
eager diffidence. 

‘«T should scarcely have known you !*" he 
‘* You have grown so much stronger, 


” 


cried. 
and—prettier ! 
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And here he stopped and stammered, over- 
come perhaps by the memory of his parting 
with the girl of three years ago—who some- 
how seemed a different personage from this 
daintily attired and very attractive young 
woman, and yet—happily the same! He put 
out his hand again to take hers. 

‘* Beatrix—you haven't forgotten ?*” 

**No!"’ she cried with sudden vehem- 
ence. ‘*I haven't forgotten anything. But 
it’s a mistake—you don’t understand.” 

‘¢ Don’t understand what? I only know 
that you wrote to me ~ 

A crimson flush rushed into her face. 

«‘I didn’t ! The letter wasn’t meant for 
you !"* 
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His eyes scanned her excitedly. 

Beatrix withdrew her hand and retreated a 
step or two. 

‘How did you know I was here?’’ she 
demanded uneasily. 

‘“‘Know? Why, I got your letter this 
morning. Over at the station they told me 
where to go. But how—did you know ie 





‘¢ Not meant for me—with my name and 
the address—and a 

«¢ Yes, I know, but I never supposed you 
would get it.”” 

He stared at her in utter perplexity. 

‘¢ What difference does it make, anyway ?"* 
he exclaimed, finally. ‘I did get it, and I 
left the moment I could get away.” 
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**T can’t explain to you now,’ said Beatrix, 
helplessly. ‘* They are going out to dinner. 
Do you ~ 

‘©No!"" he said, hastily. 
to see all those people. 
village ; and then I might come back 

‘* To-morrow—I will explain it all to- 
morrow !"° 

Her eagerness to get rid of him was so pal- 
pable and so mystifying that Burton found 
himself unable to do more than acquiesce and 
retreat from the room. She did not even put 
out her hand to him. She watched from the 
windows until his creaking vehicle had started ; 
and then, feeling that Cecilia at least would 
remark her absence, she slipped into the 
dining-room and took her seat an instant be- 
hind the rest, hoping devoutly that no one 
would notice her. Her hands were trembling, 
her face burning ; she longed to be able to go 
to her room and think over this extraordinary 
accident. 

If she had supposed that Cecilia would spare 
her, however, she speedily became aware of 
her mistake. 

«¢Oh, Trix, couldn’t Mr. Benton stay ?’’ 
came from the end of the long table in Cecil- 
ia’s clearest tones. ‘¢I thought you might 
keep him.” 

‘¢He couldn't stay,’’ said Beatrix, meeting 
as calmly as she might the laughing malice of 
her cousin’s glance. And she flushed again 
as she noticed that Creighton’s eyes were fixed 
upon her with ironic intentness. 


(To be continued.) 
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CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Rincess Vazli, the clever member of the 
Khedival family who wrote the feeling 
letter to the Sultan about the Armenian 

massacres, is the wife of the former Foreign 
Minister of Turkey, and supporter of Midhab 
Pasha’s reform schemes. Having no family, 
she spends the best part of her fortune in works 
of charity. 


Parsnip ale, the teetotaler’s drink, has been 
found to contain more than thirteen per cent. 
of proof spirit—far stronger than beer. 


An English millionaire, wishing to testify 
his personal gratitude to Her Majesty for hav- 
ing reigned sixty years, has sent a gold com- 
munion service to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s. London Truth observes with much 
humor, ‘* How surprised the apostles would 
have been if some admirer of a monarch, Ro- 
man or Jewish, had sent them a dinner service 
in gold plate to show their appreciation of the 
monarch’s virtues. 


Mr. Alfred Austin, poet laureate, address- 
ing the militia, it being one of the functions of 
his august office to fire the courage of soldiers, 
reminds a Constant Reader in the Saturday 
Review of the illustrious Pye, who was in- 
duced to translate the war poems of Tyrta- 
tzus previous to the French invasion scare, so 
as to produce animation throughout the king- 
dom and the militia in particular. These 
poems were read aloud at Warley Commons, 
and Barham Downs by the adjutants, at the 
head of five different regiments at each camp, 
and much was expected. But before they 
were half finished, all the first ranks and as 
many of the others as were within hearing or 
verse-shot dropped their arms suddenly and 
were found fast asleep. 
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The valentine I gave jast year 
Unto my lady fair 

Was one which cost exceeding dear— 
A diamond solitaire. 

For she had said she loved me then, 
And with the rin 

(For love inspires the du 
A rhyming compliment. 


Napoleon complained at Warsaw in 1807 
and at Bayonne 1808 that his librarian in 
Paris did not keep him well supplied with 
books. His secretary wrote ‘¢ The Emperor 
wants a portable library of one thousand 
volumes, in 12 mo., printed in good type, 
without margin, and composed as nearly as 
possible of forty volumes on religion, forty of 
epics, forty of plays, sixty of poetry, one hun- 
dred novels, sixty of history, the remainder of 
historical memoirs. The religious works are 
to be the Old and New Testament, the Koran, 
a selection of the works of the Fathers of the 
Church, works respecting the Aryans, Cal- 
vinists, of Mythology, etc. The epics are to 
be of Homer, Lucan, Tasso, Telemachus.”’ 
The Henriade, Machiavelli, Fielding, Rich- 
ardson, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Corneille, 
Racine, Rousseau, were also among those 
mentioned. It is suggested that such volumes 
be issued in England at one shilling apiece, 
with the title of the Napoleon Library and the 
little books to be bound in green cloth covered 
with golden bees, the Imperial Emblem. 


Sardou’s new play written for Sarah Bern- 
hardt is Spiritisme, and as its name indicates 
treats of spiritualism. Sardou claims to be an 
earnest investigator of twenty years’ standing, 
and declares his experiences to have been of a 
remarkable nature. The play will, no doubt, 
have a great success, and finish the season at 
the Renaissance. Mme. Bernhardt is to 
neither die tragically nor seek revenge in 
bloodshed, that change alone being enough to 


THE LADY AND THE RING 


draw crowded houses. The plot remains a 
secret beyond those two facts. 


Madame Réjane has surpassed herself at the 
Vaudeville in Le Partage, a play with a simple 
plot but a most original dénouement, to say 
the least—the closing tableau showing the hus- 
band on one side of the dying woman’s bed 
and the lover on the other. 


SCORNED 


HOW THE FOREIGN PORTRAIT PAINTERS SHOW 
THEIR CONTEMPT FOR THEIR WEALTHY 
AMERICAN PATRONS 
£ by importation of foreign portrait paint- 

ers by the leading art dealers of Fifth 

Avenue has this winter reached even 
larger proportions than usual. Each of the 
large houses has its particular master brought 
over, it is suspected ‘¢ on shares,’” and to the 
inevitable prejudice and consequent disgust of 
the native practitioner. That this unpatriotic 
procedure is not based on a broad and cosmo- 
politan appreciation of the best art, wherever 
found, may readily be determined by a com- 
parison of the usual American work of these 
foreigners with that of the best of the resident 
portrait painters. 

This work executed for the wealthy Amer- 
ican sitter is nearly always much below the 
artist’s reputation, as has been before pointed 
out in these columns, and as may be demon- 
strated by a visit to any of the displays ar- 
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To-day I write her no more rhymes, 

Yet sigh I not alack! — 
Weall have felt these hard, hard times 

nd she has sent me back 
That ring (excuse my gentle mirth), 
£ I sent I quarreled with my dear, 
lest men) And that dispute to me was worth 
A hundred dollars clear. 
Philip Bradnaugh. 


ranged in the galleries of their respective 
patrons. It was Benjamin Constant, if we re- 
member rightly, who, when consulting his 
master, Cabanel, as to the advisability of this 
professional trip to the golden American 
shores, was kindly advised against engaging 
in any such strictly commercial pursuits. 
«« C’est un métier de ténor,’* said Cabanel. 

As the leading dealers on the Avenue are 
practically all foreigners, no particular foster- 
ing care for ‘* American art”” is to be expected 
of them, and that struggling bantling gets its 
nourishment by various underground methods. 
The mural decorators have long looked askance 
at the Italian fresco painters, who frequently 
carry off with their commercial enterprise such 
important commissions as whole theatre pla- 
fonds and hotel ceilings ; the illustrators have 
suffered severely from the publishers’ discovery 
of the superior cheapness (and frequently 
merit) of the foreign artists’ work, and the 
woes of the native easel painter are an old 
story. Such an appropriate conclusion to a 
rather unusual artistic liberality as Mr. Crown- 
inshield’s very pretty and cheerful mural panels 
for the white marble entrance hall of Mr. 
Bliss’s house in West Fifty-first Street, just 
completed, is worthy of commendation, there- 
fore, both to patrons and artists. 


Communications must be signed with the 
name and address of the sender. No others will 
receive consideration with a view to publica- 
tion. 
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THE PRE-RAPHAELITE REM- 
NANT 
. death of Sir John Millais has left but 


a very few survivors of that famous band 

of pre-Raphaelites of whom it has lately 
become customary to speak much more respect- 
fully than formerly. Ruskin still supports the 
burden of his nearly eighty years ; Burne-Jones 
still dreams dreams that are much like the 
visions he saw as a young man; of the family 
of Rosetti, there is living only the art critic, 
William Michael—Christina, the poetess, hav- 
ing died last year. Holman Hunt, the paint- 
er, remains in his retreat of Draycott Lodge ; 
and the architect, Philip Webb, an intimate 
friend of Rosetti, still practices his profession 
with the hope of bettering the lodgings of the 
poor. The high principles of this school of 
art, it is claimed, still survive in the works of 
Morris, Swinburne, and such lesser men as 
Walter Crane, but this continuity is preserved 
at the expense of much sacrifice, both of tech- 
nical methods and of theory. 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED WAISTCOATS——-ELABORATE 
AND COSTLY TIE-PINS—-CORRECT 
DRESS FOR BRIDEGROOM— 

WHITE GLOVES WANING IN 
FASHIONABLE FAVOR 


T is, no doubt, a comfort to be able to force 
the seasons. You remember Charles 
Lamb ?—how it pleased him to eata dish 

of peas while yet they were a delicacy and 
everyone unable to buy them. We enjoy, in 
New York, strawberries and asparagus and 
tomatoes in January, just as we do this little 
winter or early spring jaunt, when we can 
gaze upon green fields and flowers and the 
delights of a vernal landscape, while our 
friends are shivering in the north. And then, 
again, we tire of these exotic attractions, and 
long to be back and feel cold with the others. 
The rapid changes of seasons of this kind 
make us old too quickly, we feel as if we 
have lived several years in one. I can hardly 
write of fashions in this out-of-the-way place, 
with the sleepy music of the nearby Pacific 
humming in my ears. It isalazy tempoand I 
know of the presence of the great ocean by a 
faint haze across the forest, where the trees, 
giants in stature, give way fora moment and 
offer this pleasing vista of dreamy blue waters 
beyond. 

In New York—as we are many hours 
apart—I suppose the men are getting ready for 
dinner. What a very slight change there has 
been in the fashions. The double-breasted 
white duck waistcoat has become universal. 
Men wear the high necked ones with after- 
noon dress ; the low U shaped with evening. 
The night before I left I was at the opera and 
I saw everywhere around me this array of 
white and black. But on no one did I per- 
ceive the embroidered silk or satin. We have 
not come to that yet, although before the 
finis of the season I shall not be surprised if 
there were some arrangement of this kind. I 
say ‘‘arrangement’’ purposely, because I am 
conservative and even at the risk of being old- 
fashioned I may not ever be persuaded to 
change my spots. 

For the very young there is, no doubt, 
much to be said in favor of this butterfly 
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transformation. I, however, will stick to the 
evening dress which has been my choice, just 
perhaps, as our grandfathers stood by their 
stocks and high collars even after the unfortu- 
nate civil war had become a memory. 

Tie pins are becoming more elaborate, and 
friends write me that at some of the recent 
weddings they received—acting as ushers— 
the most gorgeous affairs in diamonds and 
rubies. For those who are about to marry, I 
would say that the smart dress this season con- 
sists of black frock coat, white double-breasted 
waistcoat, very light gray trousers and white 
four-in-hand ties. The ascots with their wide 
aprons and their narrow ‘‘ V*" are reserved for 
afternoon dress proper—that is, for teas and 
calling and ‘the like.’’ The thick white 
gloves are somewhat worn in the afternoon, 
but they have reached the middle and lower 
classes, and the fad will soon die out. It was 
a little extreme. Brown and tan kids and the 
suéde or undress glove remain the favorites. 

Having discussed fashions thus according to 
my wont, I put aside this chapter of my 
weekly lesson to indulge again in a little re- 
flection on the ethics of life. What acrabbed 
race we are becoming. Howlike Alexanders, 
longing for new conquests! We are restless, 
never satisfied. There is the ominus turn 
down of the lip, the hall mark of unhappiness 
is depicted upon our faces. It stands out 
more vividly than the brand of the scarlet 
letter. And we—I will include myself for 
sake of argument in this general classification 
—are becoming vulgar. We are really the 
types of the people represented by the daily 
prints. We live in public, we play for an 
audience, and too often try to make points for 
the galleries. Women cannot live without 
flattery or admiration. They sip it at first, as 
they do a Manhattan cocktail before luncheon, 
with inward feelings of delight but a little 
compunction at the naughtiness of the thing. 
Now it is a habit, worse than the alcoholic 
craze, and they cannot live without it. They 
do not care who admires, but it must be some 
one. They must be talked about. If not, 
they are forgotton, and that is all. There is 
a stereotyped phrase which fashionable people 
are fond of using, a deprecation of the public 
prints and a horror of the penny-a-liners who 
write them and their entertainments up for the 
delectation of thousands of breakfast tables. 
But if there were a combination among these 
newspapers never to print a word of society, 
would not there be a howl? Perhaps. And 
yet I look at it in just this way. I dislike 
notoriety. I despise snobs, and I detest cads. 
But if the public, and the middle and the 
lower classes are interested in my movements, 
I do not see why I should go to any trouble 
whatever in suppressing any information which 
might give them pleasure. Then we afford 
many a poor dog a living, and I have no doubt 
that perhaps the paragraph I saw a few days 
ago in one of the New York newspapers, 
concerning my departure and my little trip, 
gave some starving wretch a dinner—possibly 
at Dennett's or a place of that kind, but then 
a meal, which was satisfying to him. I always 
tell Meadows to look after these people when 
they come to my chambers, and I believe he 
treats them kindly, for I met him the other 
day—it was his holiday, and just a week 
before we left New York—walking into a 
public house with one of these gentlemen. 

And yet, are not our better class of writers 
drifting toward vulgarity and the pursuit of 
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the mighty dollar? How many lurid tales 
have I not seen adorned with the visages of 
talented fellows in the penny dreadfuls. I 
have no doubt these pay well; and that is all 
they want. I have been shocked, however, 
at meeting face to face the familiar features of 
two charming people who are writers, plastered 
on a fence in the outskirts of Tombstone, with 
the announcement that they were contributors 
to the great Christmas edition of a penny 
paper in New York. It was a bit too much 
forme. I suppose that everyone will go to 
writing impressions of the seamy side of New 
York life. I fear we shall find, however, these 
singers of the garbage barrel, in time, as ar- 
rant snobs as their detested carpet knight, the 
persecuted ‘¢clubman’’ or other personage of 
that kind. 

I think I shall change my liveries. Mead- 
ows needs darker clothes. As I am growing 
older I feel the necessity of being more con- 
servative. Of course Meadows while acting 
as valet is not in livery, except on occasions. 
If I should open bachelor’s hall again in New 
York, I shall weed out all the family propen- 
sity to bright colors. But with the others, 
how can I hide my light in the bushel? No; 
according to Chicago, I shall be in with the 
procession—vulgar in a conservative way, self- 
ish, of course, and a perfect lover of mine 
ease. 
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SHRINKAGE IN SKIRTS, A GAIN IN GRACE— 
MERMET ROSE SHOULDER STRAPS ON A 
PEARL-GRAY SILK AND CHIFFON COS- 
TUME—ROSE WREATHS ON SKIRTS 
A CHARMING FANCY FOR YOUNG 
GIRLS’ WEAR 
THE LONG, TRANSPARENT SLEEVE NOT A FAV- 
ORITE MODEL—A FELIX CREATION OF 
MAUVE DUCHESSE SATIN UNDER A 
CHANTILLY LACE OVER-DRESS— 

RED IN TULLE AND RED IN 
CHIFFON — REAL LACE 
BODICES 


THE BODICE AND THE SKIRT 


Ut here we are in the new year, with its 
B lucky odd numbers of nine and seven, 
which we all hope may give as rich re- 
sults as the most superstitious could ‘desire. 
Everything is dressed anew, spic and span, in 
mind and heart, and so we are the more fit to 
don the pretty clothes which have waited for 
the full glory of the opening season. One may 
see in a week of evenings lovely gowns, which 
in number would take another week to de- 
scribe. It is encouraging to note how closely 
we are verging to past artistic feeling in dress, 
now that the stiffened gores are discarded, and 
those voluminous yards of ungraceful skirts di- 
minished. The gain in beauty of line to every 
woman is a practical object lesson which few 
are dull enough to be indifferent to. Bodices 
may be thought a little too overladen, but no 
one is obliged to wear them so when their 
figure is endangered ; but who can deny the 
beauty of them when they are fit, when they 
are becoming? We have yet two months to 
wait for surprises in store—two very gay 
months, with no time for speculations, or 
thought of any gowns but those we have and 
know are all they should be. 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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FASHIONS IN COLLARS 








SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MORE OR LESS TIGHT SLEEVE 





V- A MUFF OF VELVET, LACE AND 
AND FLOWER TRIMMED, 
LINED WITH FUR 
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ey COLLARETTE OF FUR AND LACE 
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FIGS. 3942 AND 3943 CLOTH COSTUMES TRIMMED IN ONE CASE WITH BRAID AND THE OTHER 
WITH FUR. FIG. 3941 IS VELVET COSTUME, BODICE OPENING OVER CLOTH COSTUME WITH COLLARETTE 
PLISSE CHIFFON. SLEEVES OF STRIPED SILK AND MUFF OF PERSIAN LAMB 
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(Continued trom page 26.) 


PEARL-GRAY COSTUME 

What more lovely than a creation in pearl- 
gray—a skirt of silk with separate chiffon 
drapery to match and an over-dress again of 
the same chiffon plissé, with bands of steel 
and silver embroideries from belt to hem, sug- 
gesting a tablier. Full plissé bodice with 
square décolletage, Mermet roses for shoulder 
straps, a crenelated bertha of chiffon embroid- 
ered to match the skirt bands, falling only 
across the back and below the bust. Triple 
ruffle sleeves with edges worked in steel and 
silver, and a soft rose-pink velvet girdle, from 
which swings on the left a chatelaine of roses. 
Fancy a woman with a good figure, possess- 
ing innate chic, with not one perfect feature, 
perhaps, yet so piquante in type that all other 
faces seem spiritless and tame, and you have a 
slight hint of the best-dressed and most attrac- 
tive woman at a late diner de cérémonie, 
given in her honor. 


FLOWER-DECKED COSTUMES 

The ‘*buds’’ are wearing prettier gowns 
than ever this winter, and those which have 
real lace chemisettes half low above the décol- 
letage of bodice, with elbow sleeves close to 
the arm are charmingly girlish and pretty. 
So are the parures of flowers and the wide 
sashes and the rose wreaths on the bottom of 
the skirts, with the separate tulle or net (so 
many lovely net gowns are worn) plisséd in 
Vandycks, the roses on the silk slip beneath. 
The ball-room capes of chiffon (white or col- 
ors) of gauze or mousseline de soie, trimmed 
with marabout or ostrich fringe or flower 
petals are things to dream of, so exquisitely 
lovely are they and such triumphs in becom- 
ingness when worn. 


TRANSPARENT SLEEVES 


Some of the velvet ball-gowns have long 
transparent sleeves, although, as was mentioned 
not long ago, they are not favorite sleeves— 
those reaching to the elbow, when they are 
not built short as possible, having prestige. 
Yet there are women who wear the long 
sleeves with becoming grace ; and such was 
Mrs. T— S in a new and beautiful gown, 
its skirt of serpent green velvet, demi-train, 
hemmed with a velvet ruche. A white chif- 
fon décolleté carré bodice slightly pointed, 
finished with a drapery of green velvet which 
contrasted well with a white moiré silvered 
corselet. Blue bias velvet draped the bust a 
Empire, was caught in the centre by a spray 
of diamonds, the velvet sparkling with silver 
dots, and entering the side seams. A rare 
bit of Argenton lace was slipped under the 
velvet bust drapery to simulate a boléro on 
each side and was carried under the arms to 
continue the same idea in the back, then pass- 
ing over the shoulders and losing itself in front 
at the point when the sleeves and bodice meet. 
Long shirred crush sleeves of a paler tone of 
green chiffon for transparent arm drapery with 
long plissés falling over the hand, over-draped 
by Argenton, were lovely. 





FELIX GOWN 

A matron’s gown—one of the very young 
grandmammas—was a superb creation by 
Felix, whose gowns are not seen over here as 
frequently as in years gone by. Yet this one 
proved that the old elegance and distinction 
remained the same; for it was, as the best 
French gowns always are, simple—no matter 
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what may be the costliness of material or 
trimming. Will the day ever come wher 
American makers will give that cachet to their 
creations and insist upon educating public 
taste to despise overtrimming on everything ? 
The gown in question had a skirt, en traine, 
of mauve duchesse satin—that lovely shade of 
roseate mauve—and over it fell a white Chan- 
tilly over-dress, with applications of black 
Chantilly leaves, slender and long, grouped in 
sprays and forming at regular intervals stripes 
downward, arranged so as to start from the 
top in such gradation as to spread out at the 
hem, which was specially lace-bordered for 
finish. 

The suggestion of a fruit and a blossom at- 
tached to each spray was, in the case of the 
fruit, carried out in shaded purple paillettes, 
and in that of the flower by diamonds and 
purple paillettes. The bodice—all but the 

















THEATRE CAPE 

Composed of ruffed mauve chiffon paneled with 
violets. ‘These blossoms also form the yoke and 
the upstanding collar. The flowers and chiffon 
are attached to a foundation of pale purple satin 
lined with white and gold brocade. 


front stomacher and sleeves to elbow —was of 
mauve satin, flatly overlaid by Chantilly, 
matching in embroidery the over-dress. The 
bodice was demi-décolleté and pointed ; the 
sleeves and stomacher of reddish évéque vel- 
vet. Acrenelated Chantilly bertha, formed 
of a flounce of white Chantilly, embroidered 
to match the bodice, was beautifully fitted to 
décolletage, and had the upper edge finished 
by white Chantilly leaves, heart-shaped, veined 
with jet and diamonds, set one above the other, 
from the minutest size at bodice point to fairly 
large ones over the shoulders. The drapery 
of velvet across top of corsage was caught by 
a magnificent brooch of cabachon emeralds 
and diamonds. The back of bodice had a 
pointed empiécement of évéque velvet, with 
the bertha lace draping the shoulders. 
Accessories of black feather fan, diamond 
mounting on gold sticks, a black aigrette worn 
in the hair with emerald mount, a black velvet 
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necklet, with three riviéres of diamonds fastened 
on it with diamond clasp. 

Nothing in the way of jeweled neck orna- 
ment is so absolutely beautifying to women 
whose sun is setting than broad collars—hid- 
ing the earliest signs of approaching struggle 
with advancing years. May they not vanish 
for many a year ! 

LACE BODICES 

White real lace bodices are quite the dernier 
cri; and who would be without one, having 
once seen their beauty, and their admirable 
effect at a dinner? ‘The one in mind, is of 
finest Duchess lace, the flower design at even 
distances embroidered with steel and crystal 
beads, and between each flower there were 
chains of cut-steel beads, exceedingly small 
and brilliant, carried from one to the other. 
Top drapery of sleeves in white chiffon swirled 
the rest of the arm, encased in this lovely 
lace, embroidered in beads. These bodices 
are not mounted, for whatever skirts are worn 
with them, their low bodices correspond natur- 
ally. The girdle in this instance was of black 
satin ribbon, and was brought up to bust on 
left side with a smart bow mingled with white 
chiffon, as the skirt it was worn with and its 
décolleté corsage were of white satin. Words 
faintly hint of the real beauty of the bodices. 





Notices of any kind, and all correspondence, 
should be addressed, Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and not personally. 


BLACK SERGE GOWN 


Trimmed with black braid. Front of white mousse- 
line de soie with large dots, also full at wrist. 
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JACKET FOR TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUME 


VARIETIES OF THE EVENING BODICE 


CLOTH COSTUME TRIMMED WITH FUR 





VELVET TIGHT-FITTING BODICE WORN 
UNDER FIGURED SILK JACKET 
BODICE 





HER CHRISTMAS COLLARETTE, CAPE AND JACKET 
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WHAT THEY READ ee) 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. BY ISRAEL ZANGWILL, 
THE CENTURY COMPANY 

THE FATAL GIFT OF BEAUTY. BY £. £. 
RAIMOND. H. &S. STONE AND COMPANY 

THE LAND OF THE CASTANET. BY H. C. 
CHATFIELD TAYLOR. H. &. STONE AND 
COMPANY 

RODNEY STONE. BY CONAN DOYLE. 
PLETON AND COMPANY 


at Ome, my people, come all in!’’ 
§ cries Mr. Zangwill to the crowd 
that has been attracted by the 
brass band, and the by gentleman himself 
doing a few slight of hand tricks on the 
curb underneath the red flag marked Auc- 
tion to-day, ‘* come, here is the nineteenth 
century Charles Lamb ; here is wit, humor, 
and refined and delicate sentiment, all to be 
sold cheap, and to the highest bidder. 

*¢ Lo! I the man whose muse whilom did 
maske ” excuse me, but I am a walking 
compendium of English literature, and these 
references do come into my mind unawares.+ 
Come, here is your first, last and only chance! 


D. AP- 





The only valuable key to culture! The in- 
fallible gate of the literary life! All to be 
sold to the highest bidder! Going, going 


’* and a few, deceived by the splendor of 
his promises and the gorgeousness of the tin- 
sel drapery in the windows, creep in, buy, 
and presently depart. 

For I. Zangwill, author at large, has, in 
the words of Dogberry, ‘writ him down an 
ass."’ His essays—it is more polite to follow 
his terminology and call them essays—are 
discussions upon many subjects, exactly 
eighty-three in all, and filling three hundred 
and eighty-four pages of a book which the 
publishers have done their best to make read- 
able. The paper is good, the print excellent, 
and the volume so light in weight as to be 
a surprise to the readers—if there be such. 
There may be. Some may take Mr, Zang- 
will’s pose as sincerity, Some may think 
his flippancy, his cheap cynicism, in good 
taste. Some—but these will be few—may 
even believe that his readiness to quote de- 
notes an actual familiarity with the authors 
to whom he refers, instead of a familiarity 
with one of the books in which Mr. Bartlett 
and other obliging people have put all the 
quotations necessary for a proper literary 
career, with the sources carefully labeled. I. 
Zangwiil is careful to note these labels, and 
to insert them as a guarantee of good faith. 
*¢ But alas! suffer me to be as skeptical as 
Stevenson in  Virginibus Puerisque.”’ 
*¢¢Man’s love is of man’s life a thing 
apart,’ ay, my Lord Byron.’’ ‘* Darwin, in 
his Descent of Man,’ etc. ‘*I have more 
than a lurking sympathy with the farrier in 
Silas Warner,’’ and so ad nauseum. 

This is from On Gambling: ‘‘ There is a 
form of gambling to which I must myself 
plead guilty, A forlorn, shabby creature, 
pathetically spruced up, arrives from a ten- 
mile tramp. What are the odds against the 
man being a scamp? If they are short, or 
if the betting is level, I incline to the side of 
mercy. I know how wrong it is from the 
point of view of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, but I am a man, and not a bureau of 
beneficence.’” No, Mr. Israel, the Israelite, 
who are calling to us across the sea the charac- 
ter and amount of your donations, fear not 
that any one will believe you a bureau of benefi- 
cence. For among the faults that organized 
charity, or any real charity, may have, least 
prominent is that of advertising what it gives. 

After telling all about himself and what 
other things interest him, I. Zangwill at last 
concludes: ‘* Ah, dear Wordsworth (another 
label!) ’tis easy enough to answer your ques- 
tion. Still at last the pen falls from my tired 
fingers."’ At last is exactly the word. 
Three hundred and eighty-four pages! 








The half a dozen stories in the volume 
entitled The Fatal Gift of Beauty are studies 
of humble lives—though perhaps Mrs. Tours, 
the landlady (whose charms give the book 
its initial story and its tale), might justly 
object to this characterization of her own 
career, chequered as it was by the too ardent 
admiration of the lodgers. Romance is not 
lacking, certainly, in the life of Mrs. Tours 


as narrated by herself. She possessed imagi- 
nation, whence it followed that ** her blame- 
less and toilsome existence was illuminated by 
the conviction that she was a disturber of 
men’s souls— a new Helen of Troy.’” The 
tale of her involuntary conquests is a long and 
varied one. In contrast to this romantic be- 
ing stands the formidable Mrs. Portman, who 
has one thing in common with the author of 
The Heavenly Twins—a low opinion of the 
opposite sex. It must be said in behalf of 
Mrs. Portman that her two husbands seem 
to have justified this opinion. The story of 
their varied depravity is related in ‘‘a fine 
blend of cockney and platt Deutsch.”” 

A portion of the volume is devoted to 
chronicling the eccentricities of three maid- 
servants. Mr. Raimond, whatever may be 
thought of his choice of subjects, has cer- 
tainly no little skill in telling a story, and he 
has told some that were worth the telling. 





Mr. Chatfield Taylor has collected into a 
neat volume certain sketches of Spanish 
scenes and characters, several of which were 
originally published in the magazines. This 
author expresses in a brief introductory note 
the hope that these may awaken ‘‘an inter- 
est in a country somewhat removed from the 
beaten track of travel, whose history is 
closely allied with our own, but whose people 
we little understand.” 

If this characterization does not promise 
any particularly novel point of view, the 
reader may be consoled with the assurance 
that, whatever the point of view, Mr, Chat- 
field Taylor has managed in several instances 
to see and say something new. It is true 
that there is a familiar ring about the descrip- 
tion in the opening sentence of “ that proud, 
sensitive, indolent, sometimes cruel, but 
more often chivalrous race whom we call the 
Spaniards ’’ ; but when the account of Span- 
ish society as viewed by Mr. Chatfield Taylor 
is reached, it will be found that at least one 
paragraph is of unusual interest. It may be 
well to give it entire : 

** Dances are the joy of the Madrilenas; 
and to their credit be it said that they dance 
more like Americans than any other people 
of Europe. They go at it with a dash and a 
vim not at all in keeping with their sup- 
posed dignity. The first dance one attended 
in Madrid was a small informal affair, with 
not more than fifty or sixty people present— 
all intimate friends. A single pianist sup- 
plied the music ; and as one entered the room 
the familiar notes of Daisy Bell rolled from 
the keys. The people were waltzing in the 
American way—that is to say, reversing ; 
they were romping, too, and many of them 
were singing the words of the song—it 
seemed like home.”’ 





There are patches of extremely good writ- 
ing and scenes of keen interest in Rodney 
Stone, a story of the dawn of the century. 
Dr. Doyle has evidently studied his authori- 
ties, and he makes good use of his material in 
giving a picture of the life and manners of 
those hearty old times, Many historic per- 
sonages—Nelson and Lady Hamilton, Brum- 
mel, Fox, Sheridan, and the Prince of Wales, 
are in the cast of his drama, which includes 
also many racing, boxing, and other sporting 
gentlemen. As for the individual who tells 
the story, and whose name the book bears, he 
is really, as Dr. Doyle says, of little import- 
ance. Vastly more interesting is the dandy, 
Sir Charles Tregellis, arbiter, elegantiarum, 
and patron of the ring. The account of the 
race between this gentleman and Sir Jobn 
Lade, and the various pugilistic encounters in 
which Tregellis becomes engaged, are among 
those scenes of intense interest to which ref- 
erence has been made. Dr. Doyle certainly 
knows how to describe a fight. When he 
comes to romance, however, he is badly 
handicapped by lack of imagination and in- 
vention. Thus the closing scene of the story, 
with its melodramatic disclosures and poetic 
revenges, is decidedly laughable. The black- 
smith’s boy suddenly discovering a titled 
father and a fortune is less interesting, and 
certainly less life-like, than the young pugil- 
ist. And the idea that Lord Avon could 
remain in hiding for years under suspicion of 
having murdered his brother, for the sake of 
** shielding the family honor ’’ by concealing 
the fact that the latter cheated at cards, is too 
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absurd. As a whole, however, the story is 
a sufficiently entertaining one, 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE PASSING OF STEPHEN CRANE 


Ome four or five years ago Ambrose 
S Bierce, a Californian and a veteran of 
the civil war, wrote a book of short 
stories, which was rejected in succession by 
every large publishing house of the east. 
Through the kindness of a wealthy friend, 
however, who undertook the financial risk 
the book involved, it was at last pro- 
duced, and though favorably criticised, justi- 
fied the expectations of the publishers who 
had refused it as a venture. It was a finan- 
cial failure, and the gentleman who had un- 
dertaken the patronage of the book found 
that the part of a latter day Maecenas was one 
of considerable expense and little honor. For 
all that the book was a good one, cleverly 
written and having for its theme the sensa- 
tions of soldiers in the hour of battle. Its 
style was clear, forcible, and at times elegant. 
Mr. Bierce had the real talent of the psychi- 
cal novelist, without any hysterical tendencies. 
Why a book so written was unanimously 
neglected by publishers and public alike was 
to Mr. Bierce, as it was to his critics, a 
mystery. 
«x 
Nor does the mystery lessen when it is 
considered that three years later Stephen 
Crane wrote a volume on the same subject 
which was heralded as the best American 
novel. Mr. Crane’s theme is that of Mr, 
Bierce—but his execution, alas! is not. 
Crane had never seen war, and people asked 
where a young man of immature ideas, 
of undeveloped judgment, of every species of 
literary unwisdom, could have obtained the 
insight into the soldier’s spiritual life that the 
Red Badge of Courage displayed as its only 
valuable characteristic. Ignoring the appear- 
ance of Mr. Bierce’s book, the answer is far 
to seek ; taking into consideration the earlier 
work, which was obscure but better from 
every point of view, a reply suggests itself im- 
mediately. And if it be the true solution, as 
only Mr. Crane knows, he may console him- 
self with the reflection that stealing a theme 
—or to be polite appropriating it to his 
wiser, calmer, and in every way better treat- 
ment—is not the least of the sins for which 
his ‘* literary soul’’ has to answer. 


x 


For while The Red Badge of Courage en- 
joyed an immediate and profitable vogue, be- 
cause it contained thetrace of an idea—a rare 
thing in these days—it had to be acknowledged, 
even by the fondest admirers of the young 
man, that its style was a mixture of pomposity 
and inanity. It was obscure when there was 
the greatest need of its being clear; it was 
weak, pedantic, and inane when upon the 
author’s prophetic soul was forced the neces- 
sity of a climax. He was unable to tell his 
story in his mother tongue, and his self. man- 
ufactured substitute had the grotesqueness of 
the style of the penny-dreadful without its 
attendant unconscious humor. 

*** 

A certain class of men can be relied upon 
to achieve their own execution, once enough 
of the proper quantity of hemp is given them. 
So Mr. Crane followed his successful book 
with several inane and entirely unreadable ef- 
fusions. Maggie, A Girl of the Streets, it 
was said, illustrated the course of the stick 
attached to the rocket, which latter was The 
Red Badge of Courage. The hyperbole is 
not excessive. The book isa pitiful attempt, 
and deserves neither criticism nor notice. 


* 
* # 


The Black Riders, by the same author, 
shows that the coming American novelist is 
as ignorant of metrical forms as he is of the 
language of ordinary conversation. The Black 
Riders chase the horizon, and Mr. Crane, sur- 
veying them with the calm eye of omni- 
science, remarks sagely that they can never 
catch it. This is an astronomical fact, and 
Copernicus, Galileo & Company should give 
Mr. Crane due credit for his share in enuncie 
ating an important truth. 


There is but one word which will describe 
The Little Regiment, Stephen Crane’s latest 
book. 


Ghost. 


THE ART INTEREST 


DINING IN ITS RELATION TO SOLIDARITY 


A Mong the many indications of the gen- 


eral movement to bring the artistic 

organizations of this city into a more 
efficient state of solidarity is the growing cus- 
tom of dining together. The advisability of 
providing a lunch at the general expense for 
a meeting of any important committee has 
long been recognized in these societies, as 
elsewhere ; and the most important of these 
general feasts that has been held lately is the 
dinner of the Fine Arts Federation, in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, on the evening of 7 January. All the 
fourteen hundred members of the ten societies 
composing the Federation were invited, each 
one privileged to bring three guests ; and ad- 
dresses were made after the coffee, setting 
forth, in the language of the circular of invi- 
tation, ‘* the past work and the present un- 
dertakings of the Federation, and the position 
which it hopes to occupy in the Greater New 
York.’’ Man is naturally an eating animal; 
but the goodness of the dinner as a truly sat- 
isfactory meal has something to do with the 
psychological and artistic results thus ob- 
tained. 


ART OBJECTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 


The completed Grant Monument and the 
Hunt Memorial entrance to Central Park will 
also figure among the more important artistic 
features of Greater New York. The cere- 
monies attending the dedication of the former 
are to take place on the 27th of next April, 
and the Board of Estimate of the city has re- 
cently appropriated the sum of $50,000 for 
the expenses attending the same. 

The United States Government has invited 
all nations maintaining ships in the Atlantic 
to send vessels to join in the naval parade on 
the Hudson. 

The Grant Monument Association will 
deliver the edifice over to the city-on that 
day, having expended on its construction 
some $600,000-—-said to be the largest amount 
ever raised in this city by public subscription. 
The exceeding slowness of the contributing 
in the early days of this subscription will be 
remembered by most of our readers. 


THE HUNT MEMORIAL 


It is hoped to raise the sum of $20,000 to 
$25,000 for the Hunt Memorial, and circu- 
lars soliciting subscriptions are being distrib- 
uted among the various art societies. Scme 
of these limit the amount asked for to two 
dollars for each member, on the ground that 
a large number of small subscriptions will 
more fitly represent a popular tribute to the 
distinguished architect. The new entrance 
to the Metropolitan Museum at Eighty-second 
Street and the extension of the facade on 
Fifth Avenue, from Mr. Hunt’s designs, 
will eventually form a background to the 
monument, which, it is proposed, shall take 
the form of a monumental seat, adorned with 
a sculptured memorial of Mr. Hunt, erected 
against the Park wall, upon the axis of East 
Eighty-third Street. The Hunt Memorial 
Committee has given a commission to’ pre- 
pare the design to Mr. French, the sculptor, 
who has associated Mr. Bruce Price, the 
architect, with himself in the work—these 
names being a satisfactory guarantee of good 
results. 








BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. e., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; @ paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 35 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 
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Retty are the novelties in bonbonniéres 
P and favors displayed in the show-wtn- 
dows and cases of the confectioner’s 
shops, or hidden away in the secret depths 
of the counter-drawer. As to the favors for 
the cotillon, it can be said that manufactur- 
ers make the articles and the ingenuity of 
man or woman must fit them to the occa- 
sion. If one asks point blank for german 
favors, the chances are one meets with total 
defeat or a poor showing of trumpery affairs. 
If, however, one is bent on a successful gath- 
ering of novelties, that one feels would serve 
this purpose, the case is altered. 


GERMAN FAVORS 


For instance, a woman forsaw the pretty 
effect of a flower-figure, in which the men 
should be adorned en boutonniére, with large 
sun-flowers, while the women should hold— 
with the natural grace of womankind—each 
a large double lily, as they danced. These 
flowers were of paper, the lilies pink, blue, 
pale green and purple, and the figure one of 
the most picturesque of the evening. 

Another unique device is a march ending 
in a cannonading of snapping-mottos. The 
novelties in these mottos, by their attractive 
colors and designs, tempt the hostess to em- 
ploy them somehow, somewhere, in the deco- 
rations of an entertainment. The designs are 
many; one shown is of bow-knots caught in 
the centre of the bow and motto by a cut 
steel buckle. Of the same nature a butter- 
fly in the midst of paper bows and loops is 
very pretty in effect, while almost the pretti- 
est of all are some of pale pink paper with 
gauzy fans at the centre, the two long ends 
of the motto forming fans also of folded 
paper. Stiff white butterflies with raised gold 
veining would be effective in the cotillon, 
pinned on shoulder of gowns or poised in the 
hair. The men could pin the butterfles on 
their coat-revers. 


DOLL HEAD FAVOR 


Among the bonbonnieéres seemingly created 
for favor giving, are some pipes of unique 
model. The bowl is formed of a doll’s china 
head, the stem wound about with pale blue 
ribbon, tipped with gilt paper. The doll as a 
bonbonniére is almost always successful. 
Some straight round boxes, the size of a cake 
of chocolate in circumference, are dressed 
with crinkled paper petticoats—scarlet, for 
instance—and topped by clear little china 
heads adorned with flat-po:nted caps, from 
which two gilt horns rise either side. 

In pincushion effect are dolls with round 
puffed petticoats, beneath which is the box 
within whose comfortable proportions hold 
quite a pound of goodies can be hidden. This 
particular one seen was gowned in white and 
gold, the upper skirt cut in broad tabs, while 
the addition of a jaunty little hat was effec- 
tive. The * placarded advertiser ’’ of books, 
cheap dinners and other bargains is repre- 
sented in the confection world by doll boys 
and girls in light blue habiliments and straw 
hats; across their shoulders are slung the 
placards made of white cardboard, edged 
about with light blue ribbon. The dinner or 
supper menu is to be written on one side, 
while the wine carte figures on the other, 
held patiently through the longest banquet by 
these priceless beings. 


SPECIAL FAVORS 


One of the few articles made for the single 
purpose of figuring in the cotillon is a gauzy 
butterfly-net. The stick is some five feet in 
length. At the open mouth of the net 
is poised a blue-winged butterfly, and around 
the outer edge of the net bells are sparsely 
set. Other imported inventions, of the same 
character, for the same purpose, are long 
batons with jewel set heads; some en- 
riched with fierce spikes of tinsel. The 
head is of Italian workmanship, colored cut- 
glass set in gilt filigree, and most attrac- 
tive. In imported designs the following is a 
most elaborate and natural imaginable copy 
of actuality: A garden seat of painted green 
wooden slats is cleverly made with a sliding 
box underneath, in which goodies are to be 
placed, while seated in graceful attitude is a 
doll figure dressed in exquisite costume, read- 


ing the morning journal, Le Matin. Another 


miniature copy, perfect in workmanship and 
exact in detail, is a cabinet of polished wood 
with inlaid decoratively painted panel, and 
lined with green satin of rich tone, which 
shows through the broad glass door and glass 
sides. The one shelf in the middle of the 
box is likewise of glass. This dainty bon- 
bonniére when emptied of its sweet contents 
becomes a desirable bit of bric-a-brac. 
Snowballs, very ideal in appearance, are 
found to be very light in weight, although 
not prone to melt before the eye. They are 
made of cotton-batting glazed over with some 
composition material, and lined with card- 





board, which forms a box-opening at the flat 
bottom of the ball. These make abeautiful 
table decoration if heaped one upon another 
with sprigs of h«lly, smilax or red carna- 
tions interspersed among the balls. 


CANDY BOX BASKETS 


Baskets as candy boxes are made so beauti- 
ful with dainty decorations of ribbons and 
flowers. One in particular, however, is the 
perfection of good taste—larger than many of 
its fellows. It is of fine braided basket-work, 
square and shallow of shape, topped by a 
large bunch of most exquisite full blown 
pink roses. At one side is a very large full 
bow of broad pink satin ribbon in upstanding 
bunch of bows and loops. Another pretty 
affair is of green sweet grasses with striped 
ribbon in green and yellow, and for ornament 
many bunches of violets nestled here and 
there. Other baskets are shallow and open 
with high arching handle, the basket-work 
intertwined with tiny blossoms and chenille 
braid. 

There are two distinct objects to be con 
sidered by the donor of the bonbonnieére. 
First, present contents. Second, future use- 
fulness. 
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SKATING NOTES 


T does indeed seem as though women 
I were giving more attention to their 
skating costumes this season than to 
their more regulation toilettes. And why 
not ?—since the former are so fetching, have 
the advantage of less conventionality and 
more individuality, and the charm of being 
almost universally becoming. The skirts 
are worn shorter than they are for walking ; 
but they are not as short as those intended 
for bicycling. This is, of coarse, a necessity 
when skating on natural ice; but it is even 
more of a necessity when skating on artificial 
ice, as the chemicals used in its manufacture 
are destructive to the bottom of skirts and to 
skirt bindings—the color often leaving the 
material entirely where it may chance to 
come in contact with the ice. 
The linings of these skirts form no insig- 








nificant part of their construction, since the 
rapid motions and the wind play wild pranks 
with these parts of feminine attire—the under 
side of the skirts being very much exposed, 





and so need to be very nice. They are, of 
course, lined with silk, and generally of a 
contrasting color or of a lighter tone of the 
same shade. 


SHOES AN IMPORTANT ADJUNCT 


The regulation skating-shoes are the pro- 
per foot gear for this sport ; they are suffici- 
ently heavy without being clumsy, They 
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are higher than walking shoes and lace up 
the front, and so serve as a needed support to 
the ankle. There are, however, many 
woman at the St. Nicholas skating rink who 
wear their bicycle shoes ; they appear to glide 
over the ice quite as well as do those who are 





more properly shod, although they cannot 
do so as comfortably to themselves. 


THE SHIRT WAIST—THE EVOLUTION OF THIS 
WINTER 


This very comfortable garment is very 
much en évidence for morning wear for 
skating, and has gained much dignity and 
substance since it was seen during the sum- 
mer. The smartest shirts are made of white 
satin or white satin faced cloth. Gaily col- 
ored velvets, velveteen, corduroy and cloth 
are also very fashionable materials used in 
their construction. Bright red, hunter's 
green, blue, and heliotrope are the favorite 
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colors. These shirts are made by tailors after 
the conventional model, and when the belt is 
made of the same material by a professional 
belt maker, just as a leather belt is made, 
the shirt receives an added charm. These 
shirts are worn with tailor-made skirts and 





jackets of either cloth or corduroy and are 
most suitable for morning wear. 


AFTERNOON COSTUMES 


While the gowns worn during the after- 
noon and evening are more pretentious being 
made of velvet, velveteen and cloth, very 
ornate with braiding, fur, velvet and lace, 
Furs, which have never been as fashionable, 
beautiful and varied as they are this winter, 
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show to excellent advantage when they are 
worn by a graceful skater—voild la raison 
d’étre. 
THE TOQUE AND THE CHAIN 

The toque is the most fashionable hat 
worn by skaters to-day ; and they are made of 
velvet—purple velvet—for this is the favorite 
color. To be really smart they need to be 
made of one piece of velvet, not two pieces, 





one to form the crown and the other the 
brim, and plumes of the bird of paradise and 
one or two bunches of violets generally trim 
them; as they are almost universally becom- 
ing they are very much appreciated. 

A gold and jeweled chain to hold the muff, 
as the latter is an invariable accompaniment 
to a skating costume, is not only a smart ac- 
cessory but it is a most useful one as well. 
Russian gold, jewels and old silver belts are 
very fashionable and give a correct finish to a 
costume of this kind. Indeed, a fur gar- 
ment thus confined at the waist is instantly 
lifted out of the ordinary, and so is very desir- 
able. 


Figs. 3915 and 3914 illustrate article on Favors. 
Fig. 3882— Diamond necklace. Figs. 3893 and 3898 
—Designs for precious stones. Fig. 3896—Ring, 
opal and diamonds. Fig. 3894—Ring, rubies and 
diamonds, Fig. 3895—Ring, sapphire and diamonds. 
Fig. 3897—Ring, emerald and diamonds. 


































































































SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


Hat innumerable purchases it takes 
V ) to make ready for a dancing 
season, with colors changing 
every year, styles never the same, and if 
gowns are not something in white, we are 
never sure we can use them a second season. 
This is a great hardship for those who are 
obliged to spend so much per annum and no 
more. But as invention is the daughter of 
necessity, our wits come to our aid under the 
stress of adverse circumstances—we clever 
ones do work wonders on very little. Pro- 
crastinators fall in the ditch in this struggle. 
The system of *‘ catching up,”’ which is their 
pet game, is not a winning one; but results 
either in breaking them up or wearing them 
out. What a wretched habit it is to do 
everything at the wrong time, never to pre- 
pare ahead for the day or the occasion, always 
to be in an inexcusable hurry, always doing 
with some sort of makeshift, never having 
proper things to wear, nor being presentable 
at any time, but spending one’s life in utter 
confusion, neglect and vexation, 


THE ECONOMICAL ASPECT OF FORETHOUGHT 


There is much economy in gathering to- 
gether our needs in a leisurely way, whereas 
she who purchases in a hurry pays the high- 
est price, and does not always get the full 
value of her money or the perfection of the 
thing she sought. 


INEXPENSIVE PARTY CLOAK 


Some of the novelty goods in light and 
brilliant colorings have been used to much 
advantage, in what the old-fashioned girl 
would have called her *‘ party cloak.’’ As 
they are so frequently ‘‘ marked down,’’ they 
offer especial attraction. A very pale electric 
blue, with quaint geometric designs in red, 
purple, white and yellow, raised in satin on 
its blue surface, turned out a marvelous cloak, 
en Watteau at the back, with high collar. 
A wide ribbon—sash width—in white moiré, 
for trimming ; with cascades of white gauze 
quillings bordering the fronts, sleeves and 
collar. The lining was of pale blue silk to 
match, which was dainty in the extreme. 


THE BOLERO—A WARNING 


There are so many styles of boléros, and 
each style has such a pronounced effect on 
the figure, that perhaps a word or two on the 
subject will be of assistance to those who 
otherwise would take the view that, so long 
as they wore a boléro of any kind, they were 
doing the best for themselves in the way of 
being smart. But there are boléros and 
boléros, to be chosen a discrétion. If a 
woman is slender she may venture on more 
varieties than if she were more generously 
built; and it is to the latter that warnings are 
particularly addressed, for boléros of any kind 
seldom improve her. There is this, however, 
to be said, if you are not slender wear your 
boléro very short and close to your figure, so 
as to keep the belt-line clear and well-defined, 
and do not trim it with frills of lace or fur, 
but let all trimming lie flat on the surface. 
Wear as broad a belt as possidle, and of black 
satin or velvet, if your gown will permit of it. 

The Worth boléro, which has so much 
success, is intended only for very slender 
long-waisted women, and those who are tall 
rather than undersized. It is built like a 
loose bag dropped over the figure—straight at 
the bottom, opening under the arm, or on 
the left side-front. It stands out from the 
figure and reaches the top of the broad belt, 
with sleeves attached, and a high or half- 
high collar as one may choose. It is charm- 
ing when built of cloth, satin, or velvet, and 
when tucked in inch-tucks, horizontally, 
from the neck downwards. Transparent 
ones, with their colored silk linings, make 
lovely evening toilettes when trimmed with 
lace insertions, the narrowest bands of fur, 
ermine or chinchilla, bead or pailette em- 
broidery, gold or silver traceries, puckered 
frills of lace among minute flowering vines, 
tiny buds or blossoms, with diaphanous 
skirts to match. But in all cases the boléro 
requires the right sort of figure, and the 
lower part of the waist to be kept defined and 
slender, or else the result is a disappointment 
if not a deformity. 


A TRIPLE COLLAR BOLERO 


Another smart boléro model is formed of 
triple collars, which are square in the back 
and over the shoulders, but suddenly drop 
into mere straps, which curve over the bust 
close to the sides, and overlapping slightly, 
enter the side-body seams. It goes without 
saying they must be exquisitely fitted, but 
when they are, nothing is more graceful and 
chic. The edges of the triple collars are 
worked in beads and pailettes, a not over- 
wide design. Let us take for a model a pe- 
tunia cloth, and have the embroidery in beads 
and sequins in three shades of the cloth color. 
This design forms the exact width of each 
strap as it curves over the sides of bust, 
each one of the three slightly over lapping. 
The bodice is of the same cloth, is seamless, 
and fastens at the side, the front having two 
small V designs embroidered to match the 
collars, and having the effect of a vest. 
Where this embroidery would be impossible, 
substitute for it soutache braiding in black, or 
black passementerie of the open lace-like va- 
riety. This collar boléro built in black vel- 
vet or satin, would form a charming addition 
to any silk gown where there was a dressy 
plastron, for that would be quite necessary. 


SLEEVELESS DECOLLETE BODICES 


There are few bodices so fascinating as 
those which are sleeveless, décolleté, and have 
short flat basques attached, and two front 
darts, one on each side, cut out, leaving slen- 
der, oval spaces, through which the pretty 
under blouse is not only seen to advantage, 
but becomes a lovely feature of -the bodice. 
Nothing is more effective for full-dress, for 
the possibilities of blending rich stuffs are 
endless, while simple materials are not a whit 
less attractive. Velvet seems the ideal fabric 
for the low bodice, and a figured gauze for 
the blouse. ‘This bodice fastens on the side, 
and needs a narrow trimming around the 
neck or décolletage, around the arm-holes. 
And where one wishes to make it more elab- 
orate, and is fond of embroidery, a set of lit- 
tle all-over figures in fine sequins or beads, at 
regular intervals, would give a most satisfac- 
tory result. 

But much simpler materials are quite suited 
to this graceful model—so particularly youth- 
ful and becoming. Cloth with passementerie 
a jour—which is so like lace in its transpar- 
ency—is a charming trimming in white or 
black. As for the under-blouse, one is to 
decide best when the cloth is bought, and a 
search among the pretty cheap silks is made. 
Jeweled belts look wonderfully smart on a 
velvet bodice of this kind; but for clothes, 
bias satin in folds or ribbon is the proper thing 
for a ceinture. 


REMODELING LAST YEAR'S GOWN 


An effective method of remodeling a last 
year’s gown is totake from the skirt a whole 
or half gore—as the skirt will admit—and 
diminish the flare at the bottom of the rest of 
the gores if too pronounced. 

If it should happen to be acloth in a solid 
color, it would look well trimmed with black 
braid after this model. With the widest 
braid, which is about one-eighth of a yard, 
place one row a few inches above the bottom 
of the skirt, and leaving the same amount of 
space, place a second row. Then take a 
braid about half the width and group it in 
four rows, beginning about an eighth of a yard 
above the second wide row, and keeping the 
spaces in this group the width of the braid. 
This trimming will then mount up quite near 
the hip line. To remodel the bodice, it is 
necessary to cut away the cloth from lining, 
front and back, and redrape both seamlessly 
with the cloth taken from the skirt. The 
front must be slightly blouse, and braided in 
this manner. Take the same braid used on 
upper part of skirt, and trim the lower part of 
bodice with two horizontal rows running 
round the figure. Above an equal space 
group three rows around the bodice, which 
will cover the upper part almost as a yoke. 
Modernize the sleeves by removing part of 
the top drapery and then refit the lower 
arms closely and place the same braid 
on the sleeves in the same relative posi- 
tion with braid on bodico, first two rows, 
then three, and let the lines of both bodice 
and sleeve braids keep true and running 


directly across the figure. Finish the wtists 
with a frill of lace, and at the left side, open- 
ing in front, gather a flounce of the same 
lace—starting it at full width at the neck- 
band, and diminishing to nothing at the 
waist, which is to be belted with a pretty 
leather belt and buckle to match the gown. 

A high collar is not well suited to a gown 
of this character, but a broad neck-band is 
quite so, with a smart satin stock and bow 
and lace frillabove. If linen collars and cuffs 
are preferred, substitute what are called 
** frogs’’ of black braid at the side opening 
of bodice, instead of a lace frill. Black satin 
ribbons may be substituted for these braids— 
and so turn the gown into quite a dressy af- 
fair—when lace at the wrists and on bodice 
with high collar and lace, will be in excellent 
taste. The collar and belt should then be of 
black satin. 


EVOLUTION OF AN ENTIRE BLACK COSTUME 


It sometimes happens that we find oursel- 
ves with a handsome black skirt of silk, 
satin, or cloth left over from the past season, 
which we would get great satisfaction out of 
were we able to convert it into a complete 
black gown, smart enough to pay visits in. 
The dilemma in such cases is always this 
that black materials are quite as impossible to 
match as novelty goods, But as velvets are 
the extreme of fashion this winter, we see 
our way very clearly to selecting a good 
quality with linen back for our bodice, the 
back of which should be seamless, while the 
front is to be laid in vertical tucks and to 
open over a broad black satin ribbon, covered 
with a good quality of guipure lace, laid on 
quite flat, and ornamented above the belt 
with two pairs of jeweled buttons, emeralds or 
turquoise, both of which are in such high 
favor. This plastron does not enter the belt, 
but starting from the collar band stops about 
four inches above the belt line, the space 
between having a bit of tucked velvet set in 
—which is gathered into a pretty fulness at 
the bottom as if part of the side fronts. The 
sleeves are of velvet, with epaulettes which 
have four tucks each and are square at the 
ends. Frills of lace at neck and 
wrists, with a white moiré ribbon belt of 
medium width. This ribbon is used again as 
a trimming on the left side of plastron. An 
end is first tucked into the belt and fastened. 
It is drawn up a few inches, and turned into 
four loops turning singly downward—that is, 
falling one over the other, and at the fourth 
loop is fastened to bodice with a pin. The 
rest of the ribbon is doubled and tucked half 
way into the bodice opening, as far as the 
neck band, when it becomes a ribbon choker 
—altogether a novel and pretty ribbon decor- 
ation. A change of ribbons is an attractive 
feature, and velvet ones are extremely lovely ; 
and so are combinations of two and three 
shades of the same color. 


A PROTEST 


WHY INEVITABLY THE MESSIAH ? 


Ndoubtedly there are some people in 
| this city whose Christmas would not 
be complete without the annual per- 
formance of Handel's Messiah, and since its 
foundation the Oratorio Society has catered 
to this want. This year’s performance took 
place on Tuesday, 29 December, under the 
direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch. The 
work has been heard so often, and one per- 
formance is so like another that it is super- 
fluous to enter into detailed criticism of its 
latest rendition. 

The Oratorio Society gives three concerts 
every season, and as the second is devoted to 
The Messiah, but two concerts are left for 
new works—if we get them. The oratorios 
of Bach, Mendelssohn and Haydn are heard 
frequently and the novelties produced stand 
in about the ratio of one every five years. 


THE MESSIAH CONSIDERED FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF MUSIC 

Is the Messiah such a great work that we 
can never tire of it? I am more than tired 
of it and I can assure them that many very 
prominent musicians and music lovers whom 
I could name share this opinion. If we 
must have a Christmas oratorio every year 
why must it always be the threadbare Mes- 
siah? Why not give as a change Bach’s 
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Weihnachts Oratorium?—a work of (ar 
greater merit than the Messiah, and which 
possesses in addition the charm of novelty, 
for, within my recollection, it has never 
been produced in this city. 

Looking around the house during a Mes- 
siah performance one encounters a great 
many strange faces—I mean faces that are 
never seen at any other concerts. I know 
as a fact that many are prompted to attend 
by a religious feeling. The fact that during 
the singing of the hallelujah chorus the 
audience stands seems to impart a certain re- 
ligious character to the performance. In the 
name of art I object most s renuously to car- 
rying religious observances into our concert 
halls. We attend concerts for the sake of 
art ; and if we hear a sacred work we do not 
listen to it as part of a religious ceremony, 
but as a form of art pure and simple. In 
Catholic churches the congregation kneel 
at the words et incarnatus est. Yet when 
the Oratorio Society produced Grell’s Missa 
Solemnis the audience did not kneel; and a 
mass is a work written expressly for the 
church and its service, while the oratorio is 
not. Why, then, stand during the halle- 
lujah chorus? And if this is fit, why not 
kneel or stand when masses or other oratorios 
are rendered in a concert hall ? 

The public has had Handel’s and Men- 
delssohn’s oratorios ad nauseum, and it ought, 
for sake of musical culture, to have an op- 
portunity to hear other and better composi- 
tions. At the first concert this season Mr. 
Damrosch gave Verdi’s Requiem—and what 
a treat it was! Why not produce some other 
works in that line? There is the gigantic 
Mass in D of Beethoven, which is too long 
to be sung during service. There are Beetho- 
ven’s Mass in C ; Gounod’s immortal masses, 
especially the St. Cecilia ; Mozart's, Cheru- 
bini’s, Kiel’s Requiem ; Silas’s Mass in C; 
Widor’s great mass, and many others. Why 
not introduce the music-loving public to such 
works? The devout Catholic cannot hear 
those works in church to full advantage; he 
is absorbed—and properly—by the religious 
ceremony. And the non-Catholic music- 
lover? He has no means of becoming ac- 
quainted with those works unless he attends 
mass. Even if he does, he will hear but an 
indifferent performance—as there are prob- 
ably not a half-dozen Catholic church choirs 
in this city that can do justice to those 
works, 


IGNORANCE OF SOME OF THE MASTERS’ GREAT- 
EST WORKS 

Every one knows Gounod as the com- 
poser of that delightful opera, Faust. How 
many of those Faust admirers know a note of 
the St. Cecilia Mass? Some readers will 
doubtless be surprised when I say that Gounod 
shows his true greatness only in his masses. 
Nowhere in Faust—I am not forgetting the 
impressive church scene—does Gounod rise 
to such sublime heights as in the opening of 
the Credo of the St. Cecilia Mass. What 
noble force, what majesty are in those tre- 
mendous progressions of the basses! Again, 
what heavenly harmony in that almost super- 
natural opening of the Gloria—what divine 
tenderness in the Agnus Dei! Is it not to 
be deplored that non-Catholic music lovers 
should remain ignorant of such works? If I 
were not acquainted with Mozart’s Requiem 
through private study, I would know nothing 
of it, for I have never heard it performed any- 
where. 


THE ORATORIO SOCIETY IS WELL-EQUIPED FOR 
THE WORK OF POPULARIZING THESE 
SUPERB MUSICAL CREATIONS 

Even if music-lovers should go to Catholic 
churches to hear any of the above-mentioned 
works, granting that the performance be 
good, they will not hear them to full advan- 
tage, as those works were written for the or- 
chestra and the organ is no substitute for our 
modern orchestra. 

It is the Oratorio Society, with its large 
and well-trained chorus, that can bring out 
such masses to their full advantage. For the 
sake of art this organization can well afford 
to set aside tradition, even if it be the tradi- 
tion of the annual Messiah performance, sub- 
stituting for that hackneyed work something 
equally religious in feeling, but infinitely 
superior. 
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Cotton Dress Fabrics. 
SPRING, 1897. 


DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S| 
CELEBRATED 


Zephyrs and Zephyrines. 


Freres Koechlin’s 
Printed Organdies, 
French Pique, 


new colorings. 
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FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 


NOVELTIES. 
Rroadevay HE 19th tt. 


NEW YORE. 


Printed Nainsooks and Dimities, | ONG 
| 
| 


HIGGINS & 





BRENTANO’S, 
Union Square, 


Announce that ‘they 
Have specially arranged 
For a complete stock 


OF PAINE’S DUPLICATE 


Whist Sets. 


This is now accepted 
As the Leading Tray. 


PRICES. 

Sets of 8 $3.00 
wo FF 26 $4.00 
6s. 6646 $5.00 
66" 66 go $6.00 
oe ge), Ry <- ee 

BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, N. Y. 


Vogue Binding Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored clath, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 


ot Vogue, sent post- 
age free and secure. 
ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 

This is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, peachiog or 
defacement of the 

aper necessitated. 
t is light and dur- 
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bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 

reeable to the touch and stamped in gold, supplied 

r $2.25, postage free, This leather-bound case is 

signed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
» hich it makes a handsome ornament, 

Address, 


VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, | 


ing thirteen copies | 


able, and looks like | 

















Upheld by Beautiful 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed 
and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 
Always ask for and insist upon having 


Everywhere 
O47 11. 


White 


Glycerine Soap. 


Women 


Rose Transparent 


Send 15 cents in stamps 
for sample cake. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 





F SEITER 

* FINE CHINA, RICH 

2 CUT GLASS. 

4 , Bn el ‘ 
, oe 
, Elsewhere. ‘ 


- Intending purchasers cannot afford to be without * 
9 our large illustrated catalogue No.7 F. Cost» 2 
{- vou nothing and may save you time and money 

Shall we sen: it to you? > 
© 170 Bellevue Avenue, ¢ 50-54 West 224 Street, $ 
Newport, R. I. ? New-York. 
QPP HEH Pe PEPHEPOEHEHE® 





Every Pattern 


Published by us consists of two complete 
models—one, constructed of colored paper, 


showing the exact appearance of the ma- | 


terial when made up; the other, a flat 
working pattern to cut from. This 
feature is original with us, and obviates 


the necessity of taking your pattern to | 


pieces to cut your goods. 


This is only one of the 
many reasons why our patterns 
are the best in the world. 
We have no Agencies. 
Patterns can be obtained only at our 


| Head Office, 3 East 19th St., New York, 


or at our 


Branch, 34 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


| THE MorseE- BROUGHTON Co. 


3 Bast 19th Street, 
_Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


WE FURNISH PATTFRNS OF ANY DESIGN 
IN ANY BOOK. 





‘THIS PICTURE. 


WAGSTAFF NY 
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| Shows one of our FIRE-PLACE | 
|MANTELS made of Ornamental | 
Brick. No other kind combines so 
many good, practical and artistic | 
features. Our sketch book tells all 
about 52 designs costing from $12 up- 
| wards. Send for it if you are building. 


Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. | 





18 Liberty Square, 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


cans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





| 
For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 
Pleasant Valley 
| 
RHEIMS, 


| Stevupen Co., 


For sale by all first-class hotels and higb-class grocers. 





‘GREAT WESTERN. 


| 
| 
A Home Product which Amer- | 


Wine Company, | 


New Yore. | 


UNWIND IT 


and see if the letters 





reel; 
if not, 
DONT 
TAKE 

IT. 


If your dealer WILL NOT supply you, we will 
Samples showing material mailed free. 
“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,”" a new 72 pag 
book by MiSs EMMA M. Hooper, of the Ladies Home 
Fournal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 

home without previous training ; mailed for 25 cents. 


S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 690, New York City 


The “Popular MGoy,”’ 


THE USUAL AFTER SEASON’S SALE 
OF THE * LIBERTY " FURNISHINGS, 
Betore the annual Refurnishing 
of their Exhibition Rooms with novel 
PAPERS, STUFFS, AND FURNITURE 
which are now being prepared Abroad, 
MESSRS. JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO. 
offer the Balance of the Importations and Models 
made for the Fall and Winter Seasons, at 
the very favorable and substantial Discount of 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
from the Price plainly marked on each Article. 
The Collection embraces 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE IN THE 

: ENGLISH FASHION, 

Forest Green, Brown, Black and Sealing Wax Red 
Oak, Green Ash and Honduras Mahogany ; 
Upholstered Pieces made by 

; HAMPTON & SONS, OF LONDON, 
in first Coverings or in the ‘* Liberty *’ Velvets, 





| WALL PAPERS AND STUFFS OF EXCELLENT 


; STYLE, 
which are only displaced by the 
many new Things booked to arrive. 


DELFT, “ LIBERTY " and ** DELLA ROBBIA” 
POTTERY, 


DUTCH HAMMERED BRASS AND 
ILLUMINATED COPPERWARE, 


and a Variety of the interesting odd Bits for 
Home Decoration characteristic of 


THE “ POPULAR SHOP.” 


(Every Object in the Collection is designed or selected 
by Mr. McHugh, 


{2 Timely Inspection Cordially Invited. 
(Trademarks Registered.) 


Boe 


42nd St. W., af 548 


| The label of every bottle of genuine 
| Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘* Gegenuber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets te 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 
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He only new piece for the week in 

I the American theatres was the pro- 

duction of Heartsease, on Monday 
evening, at the Garden Theatre. The title 
role—that of a young musical genius —is 
played by Mr. Henry Miller, late of the 
Empire company. 

The first night of last week had several 
such delightful attractions that the first 
nighter was rather to put to it to make a 
selection, The impulse to welcome John 
Hare on his return to the American stage 
was strong ; but strong also was the inclina- 
tion to be among those who greeted the de- 
servedly popular Holland brothers who opened 
their New York season at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre in A Superfluous Husband. There 
were also other first night plays (new and old) 
to make the theatregoer’s choice difficult. 

Mr. Hare came back with a play by A. 
W. Pinero, The Hobby Horse, which is a 
diverting comedy. He will also produce, 
during his engagement, some of T. W. Rob- 
ertson’s comedies. It is also announced that 
during his American engagement, this de- 
lightful actor will produce plays by Sydney 
Grundy. 

Ireland seems to have taken permanent 
possession of the Broadway Theatre, since 
after weeks upon weeks of a prosperous run 
Brian Boru is succeeded by another operetta, 
Shamus O’Brien, a romantic production which 
is very successful. Dr, Charles V. Stanford, 
the composer, vouches for the music being 
genuinely Irish. 

The beautiful Mrs. Caroline Miskel Hoyt 
is appearing nightly at her husband’s theatre 
in A Contented Woman, a play of which 
Mr. Hoyt is the author. 

Vivacious Camille D’ Arville has made her 
reappearance in New York at Wallack’s 
Theatre in Kismet, an operetta that had 
quite a vogue at Herald Square Theatre last 
season, 

Under the Red Robe, having made a most 
successful début at the Empire Theatre, seems 
likely to run for many months. It is effec- 
tive much as the dramatized Prisoner of Zenda 
was, although it is not considered as good 
a story out of which to evolve an interesting 
play. The critics generally have accorded it 
a very hearty welcome, hailing it as a whole- 
some sign of the times that romanticism has 
displaced ** problems ’’ on the stage. 

Captain Impudence—a title suggestive of a 
child’s story book—is being presented at 
American Theatre. The scene is laid in 
Mexico, and the plot turns on war, love, 
intrigue, and is altogether highly romantic. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 


Under the Red Robe, Empire. 

The Late Mr. Castello, Lyceum, 

Two Little Vagrants, Academy of Music, 

Secret Service, Garrick. 

Much Ado About Nothing and The 
Geisha, Daly’s. 

The Cherry Pickers, Fourteenth Street. 

The Girl From Paris, Herald Square. 

Courted Into Court (May Irwin), Bijou. 

An American Beauty, Casino. 

The Geezer, Webers and Fields. 

Hobby Horse, Hare at Knickerbocker. 

A Superfluous Husband, Holland Brothers, 
Fifth Avenue. 

Equality, Savoy. 

Captain Impudence, American, 

A Contented Woman, Hoyt’s. 

Kismet, Wallack’s. 


COMING 


Sweet Inniscarra, by Augustus Pitou; 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, 25 Jan. 


AT THE THEATRES 
Academy of Music 8.15, Two Little Vagrants, 
American—8.15, Captain Impudence, 
Broadway—8.15, Shamus O’Brien, 
Bijou—8.15, Courted into Court. 
Casino—8.15, An American Beauty. 
Daly’s—8.15, Much Ado About Nothing. 
Empire—8.15, Under the Red Robe. 
Fifth Avenue—8.15, A Superfluous Husband. 
Fourteenth Street—8.15, The Cherry Pickers. 








cvesseS Of any kind, and all corres- 
pondence, should be addressed, Vogue, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, and not 
personally. 


Garden—8.30, Heartsease. 

Garrick—8.15, Secret Service, 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
Hoyt’ .30, A Contented Woman. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, Hobby Horse. 
Lyceum—8.20, The Late Mr. Castello. 
Metropolitan Opera House—8, Grand Opera. 
Olympia Theatre—8.15, Dorcas. 
Wallack's—8.15, Kismet. 

Keith's Union Square Theatre. 

Koster & Bial's—Vaudeville. 

Eden Museé—Concerts, Waxworks, &c. 
Weber & Field’s Music Hall—The Geezer. 
Olympia Music Hall —Vauceville. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Ice Skating Rink, with music. 
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CLOTH SKATING COSTUME TRIMMED WITH FUR 


MORNING ROOM GOSSIP 
A DINNER DANCE ON CUPID'S DAY 


T. Valentine’s day offers a hostess a very 

- tempting opportunity for entertaining. 

The romantic side of one’s nature 

seems privileged to run riot upon this festive 

occasion, and many and ingenius are the de- 

vices of those who are preparing to receive 
friends on this day. 

I have been taken into the confidence of one 
of several prospective hostesseswho are planning 
a St. Valentine’s dinner dance. As this seems 
to be an open kind of a secret I cannot resist 
extending this interesting bit of information, 
and find encouragement in so doing in the 
rather low standard of the one who said: 
‘*Three may keep a secret if two of them 
are dead.”’ , 

There are six hostesses interested in this 
scheme, each of whom has invited ten guests, 
and requested them to appear in Sr. Valen- 
tine’s costumes. At the close of rach dinner 
theatre "busses will conduct the guests to the 
private ball room of the originator of this 
happy thought, where a cotillon will be 
danced in true St. Valentine style, all the 


figures, favors and decorations harmonizing ” 


with the whims of this pleasure-giving saint. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE DINNER 


One of the fair dispensers of hospitality has 
chosen red as a motive for her decorations. 
In the middle of the table will appear two 
mirror mats shaped like hearts, the lower end 
of each to face the ends of the table ; these will 
be outlined with red carnations in close prox- 
imity. The space in the middle between 
these two mirrors will be bufficient to accom- 
modate a crystal receptacle, to be filled with 
red roses the color of the carnations. A crys- 
tal candelabra with red candles, each alter- 
nately screened with red hearts and bows and 
arrows will be placed in the middle of each 
mirror, and three heart-shape crystal dishes 
will surround each candelebra and will con- 
tain heart-shaped bon-bons and cakes, respec- 





tively. Several gold cupids wili be suspended 
over the table and hold a scarf of broad red 
satin ribbon on which the words, ** St. Valen- 
tine, 1897,”’ will be painted. The menu 
will consist of many carefully thought-out 
dishes suggestive of symbols peculiar to this 
day. A valentine will be concealed in each 
napkin, painted to illustrate some romantic 





VELVET SKATING COSTUME 


episode in each guest’s experience, and fur- 
ther emphasized by a few lines original with 
the host. 


VIOLETS AND FORGET-ME-NOT DECORATION 


The table of another hostess will be orna- 
mented with hearts made of forget-me-nots, 
united by lover’s knots of white ribbon. 
White Russian hyacinths and white violets 
will form the centrepiece and fill the four 
flower-holders placed between the candelabra. 
The plate cards will appear in photograph 
frames made heart-shape, of white corded 
silk embroidered with forget-me-nots and 
framed in glass to protect them from soiling 
and each will be pierced with a gold arrow 
hat-pin. 

Anothet conception is to encircle each 
plate with a heart composed of violets tied 
with green ribbon, on which each guest’s 
name will be painted, From the chandelier 
green ribbons, five inches wide, will extend 
to the four corners of the table where they 
will disappear amid the flowers in tall crystal 
flower-holders which will be secured to the 
corners of the table with loops of the ribbon 
and long ends to extend to the bottom of the 
table cloth. The favors in this case will be 
heavily gilded silver bonbonniéres, heart-shape, 
enameled with violets and bearing the guest’s 
Monogram, 


SOME OF THE COSTUMES TO BE WORN 


Since so much of this petite confiance has 
leaked out I might as well be killed for a 
sheep as a lamb, and tell you about a few of 
the costumes which are being prepared to do 
honor to this occasion. A young woman and 
the man to whom she is soon to be married, 
are going as a bow and arrow. Her skirts 
will be of white tulle sprinkled all over with 
red satin hearts each pierced with a gold 
arrow. The low-cut, seamless bodice will be 
of red satin cut alaceur. The sleeves of 
full short flounces of* white tulle will also be 
covered with hearts, and gold arrows will ap- 
pear among the lace on the shoulders and in 
the hair. Red silk stockings, red satin slip- 
pers and a shower bouquet of red roses will 
complete her part of this duel appearing. He 
will be dressed in gold satin knee breeches, 


silk stockings and slippers. A gold bow, 
minus the arrow, which is supposed to ! ave 
done its work, will be carried across his 
shoulders, and he will be expected to remain 
steadfastly at the side of the one wearing his 
arrow. 

One young woman has chosen a lace pzper 
valentine and is to have it reproduced in tulle 
skirts and satin bodice as faithfully as possible ; 
even the verses, paper cupids, etc., will not 
be lacking. Of course, some comic valen- 
tines are to be personated by a few of the 
younger men, as this will be too good an oppor- 
tunity for fun to allow to pass unimproved. 

The husband of the senior hostess is to 
personate none other than St. Valentine him. 
self; and the last I heard they were busy 
searching different sources of information as 
to whether this distinguished character took 
unto himself a wife, so that Madame la 
hotesse might array herself accordingly and 
thus be the presiding genius of the various 
dinner contingents. 


SNOBBISHNESS 


Wice has Vogue offered to its readers 

Open Questions for general discus- 

sion; i. ¢., questions which are 

substantially undetermined, and which admit 

of many different points of view. These 

questions have produced answers of varying 

interest, and taken together have been most 

beneficial in formulating ideas on topics that 

it is salutary for anyone to consider. Vogue 
Now presents to its readers a 


THIRD OPEN QUESTION 


changing the treatment, however, by inviting 
examples instead of asking for definitions— 
the definition in this instance being that given 
by the Century Dictionary. 

For the most notable example of snobbish- 
ness Vogue will send the writer twenty dol- 
lars. 

The examples should be taken from expe- 
ence and be impersonal—names being ex- 
cluded, 

In adjudging the replies regard will be had 
for the interest of the incident and its unique- 
ness. We are of the opinion that there is no 
subject pertaining to society that can be inves- 
tigated with more profit than sndbbishness. 
Almost everyone has been disgusted at some 
time with the offensiveness of the snob. 
Many persons are snobs without knowing it, 
and introspection caused by direct consider- 
ation of this subject may prove to their good. 
Persons who are genuinely worthy according 
to true standards seldom are snobs. 


The Century Dictionary defines snob as** One who 
is servile in spirit or conduct toward those whom he 
considers his superiors, and corsespendingly proud 
and insolent toward those whom he considers his in- 
feriors ; one who vulgarly apes gentility. 

Thackeray's definition has long been classic : “He 
who meanly admires mean things is a snob.” 


Communications will be published as they 
are received. No. 1 is given below. No. 2 
will be published next week. 


No, I 


A lady belonging to one of Virginia’s 
proudest families, while visiting in Eng- 
land, met socially an Englishwoman of note. 
In the course of conversation, the American 
displaying a somewhat unusual knowledge of 
English history, our well bred (?) lady of 
England remarked, ** How familiar you are 
with our history! You know we know 
nothing of yours !’” 


New York. £.c. G, 





Those who look for the arrival 
of Vogue regularly every week should 
subscribe for it in advance, either 
directly to the Head Office, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 
through a newsdealer. Only enoug/ 
copies to cover actual demands ar: 
supplied to news stands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribin; 
removes this contingency. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's fall name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 
(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
sovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. ‘ t 

(3) a will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent. 
So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 750 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue office. 


802. Linen Chest and Its Contents. 
§., Pittsburgh.—I am an enthusiastic reader 
of your valuable little paper, which is really 
the most helpful, entertaining and satisfactory 
magazine that comes into our home. 

(1) If you will publish in your next issue 
some suggestions for a linen chest—which is 

now considered such an essential part of a 
Bide’ outfit—the favor will be greatly ap- 
preciated. What do you consider the proper 
dimensions for such a chest ? 

(2) Where can one be bought ready-made, 
or how would you direct a carpenter in order- 
ing one made? 

(3) What would you consider a moderate 
but complete supply in the way of linen ? 

(1) The correct thing 1n linen chests is to 
have an old one. They are mostly of Italian 
make, dating back several hundred years, 
nd are generally made of oak extensively 
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arved. They vary in size and carving and 
rice, according to their antiquity and work- 
anship. The modern ones, which are 
achine-made, can be bought for $10 and 
pwards, and measure thirty-six inches in 
length, eighteen inches in depth, and sixteen 
nches in hight. Such an one can be 
ught at George R. Flint’s, on West 23d 
treet, New York, who will also make one 
0 order according to any desired dimensions. 
Should you prefer an old one, there is a 
ery beautiful one of Italian make on sale at 
ypher’s, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York, for 
450. The dimensions of it are six feet in 
ngth, twenty-eight inches in depth, and 
bree feet in hight. 
There is also a good one on sale at H. B. 
ert's, 242 Fifth Avenue, for $65, which 
easures five feet in length, twenty inches in 
epth, and twenty-one inches in hight. 
At Duveen’s, 302 Fifth Avenue, are also 
any specimens of both Italian and Spanish 
ork, and vary in size and price from $100 
pwards. 
In case you prefer to have one made by a 
rpenter, any of the above dimensions are 
trect, and will serve as a guide in ordering 
Of course one would need to be governed, 
choosing the dimensions, by the quantity 
linen to be placed in it. 
(2) The following list of house linen is a 
oderate but ample supply for one beginning 
busek eeping : 






















FOR EACH MAID’S ROOM 


2 pairs of cotton sheets. 
2 «6 s¢ pillow cases. 
6 towels. 


FOR EACH BEDROOM 


2 pairs of cotton sheets. 
66 pillow cases. 
linen sheets. 

** pillow cases. 


TABLE LINEN 


vask table covers to fit the table, for 
jay use. 

ger table covers for extra occasions. 
en dinner napkins for extra occasions. 

“ ** for every day. 

2 break fast napkins. 
l less expensive napkins for placing 
| oiled fish and around gratin dishes. 

en square or round-fringed napkins 
tad, ete. 
oy! -ys and centre pieces, according to in- 
needs and resources. 








FOR KITCHEN AND PANTRY 


3 kitchen table table-covers. 

6 roller towels. 

12 dish towels. 

12 coarse wiping towels or house cloths. 
12 dish cloths or wash cloths. 

12 glass towels. 

12 fine china towels. 

6 yards of cheese cloth for dusters. 

12 housemaid’s cloths. 


803. Remaking Fur Garments. 
North Carolina.—Will Vogue kindly an- 
swer the two following questions ? 

(1) I have stored by Gunther two fur 
cloaks—one, a seal jacket; high collar of 
beaver ; three inches of beaver showing, when 
fastened, down the front ; and when unbut- 
toned the beaver shows on each side twelve 
inches, It fits the figure, but no ripple The 
sleeves slightly full. 

(2) The other is a dark mink dolman, 
quite long, with high collar. It ties at the 
waist and closes closely down the front. 
Mink tails at bottom of garment. I have not 
worn either of these cloaks since I brought 
them from London, as I have been living in 
North Carolina, where I have no uge for 
such heavy garments ; but I now shall return 
to my home in New York city, and must 
wear one of them without alteration. 

(1) Will Vogue please tell me which of 
the two I can best wear, and not look too out 
of date. 

(2) With black moiré and satin-striped 
gown, I am wearing around the neck a ruche 
of b'ack mousseline de soie, which is becom- 
ing, but when I put on a collarette of seal 
and Persian Lamb, I cannot wear this ruff. 
Will Vogue please suggest something I can 
wear, as the collar of the gown is perfectly 
plain, and does not look well when I remove 
my wrap. 

The tucked shirt-waist, described by Vogue 
in September, for W. of N. C. has been 
made, and it is perfectly lovely. 

(1) The first garment you speak of, of 
seal skin trimmed with beaver, will, we 
should think, without seeing it, look ¢om- 
paratively modern, since the ripples below 
the waist line on outside garments to day 
are so diminished in the point of fulness as to 
be almost a detail of the past. The high 
collar is very fashionable at present, no gar- 
ment being complete without one; and as 
sleeves are so much smaller, even in outside 
garments, your sleeves being slightly full will 
not look amiss. Beaver fur, however, 
is now seldom seen and so for this rea- 
son it may look more old-fashioned than 
the other garment you refer to, made of 
mink. As we cannot recall having seen a 
dolman which ties at the waist, it is conse- 
quently difficult for us to advise you, but we 
should think this garment would be more 
modern in appearance than the former; for 
unless a jacket is absolutely correct it loses 
more than does a loose garment, for the stand- 
ard of the latter is not as exact as is the stand- 
ard of the former. The mink tails which 
trim the bottom of your garment are very 
much used now, although not in this way ; 
they are very fashionable when used as an 
addition to a mink boa, when a very gener- 
ous number of them are worn. We would 
advise you to take both of your garments out 
of storage, and after educating your eye to the 
fashions in fur garments of to-day by visiting 
several of the smart shops where furs are 
sold, you will thus be able to decide for your- 
self which of the two is the more modern and 
becoming to you. 

(2) A soft collar of bias black miroir vel- 
vet, or of a becoming color, about six inches 
wide, can be worn over the collar already on 
your gown. It can also be made of ribbon; 
but in either event it should hook in the 
back and have a plissé of mousseline de sdie, 
or of lace, plaited very full in the back and 
allowed to graduate to nothing as it reaches 
the front. This is fastened to the top edge 
of the collar-band and stands out from it. 
There are many designs of fancy collars now 
obtainable in many of the shops, and you may 
be able to find something you like already 
made and so save the trouble of having one 
made. 


804. Theatre Going. To Curious, Al- 
leghany, Pa.—I am the guest of a young 


lady. Upon my arrival 1 sent a card to a 
friend of mine. He calls and invites me to 
the theatre. Would it be proper for me to 
accept the invitation, which did not include 
my hostess, who is merely an acquaintance of 
his ? 

Yes, if you are in the habit of going with a 
man to the theatre without a chaperone. 


805. Satin Gown for Wedding 
Breakfast. To S.—Will Vogue kindly 
tell me if a black satin gown will be suitable 
for a large church wedding at noon, .as I am 
to attend the breakfast following? Would a 
cloth street costume be more correct, even 
though not a handsome one? 

When guests at a church wedding go to 
the breakfast they dress much more elabo- 
rately than if they only attend the church 
services. A satin gown for appropriateness de- 
pends upon the way it is made. If perfectly 
plain‘ a cloth street dress is preferable. A 
black satin, however, is to be preferred if 
trimmed with passementerie, or chiffon, or 
anything—fur, or feathers, or lace—that re- 
lieves the deadness of the plain black. 


806. Card Etiquette. To T. B. J.—(1) 
When I call formally, and the maid or foot- 
man opens the door, should I, on entering, 
place my husband’s card on the tray with my 
own, to be taken to the person called upon, or 
leave it in the hall when I leave the house? 

A similar question was asked by K. Z. B. 
in the last number of Vogue. I did not 
clearly understand whether the husband’s card 
was to be left on entering when one’s own 
card is left, or to be left when one leaves the 
house. 

(2) I also wish to ask should I, when 
paying a call, after an afternoon card party— 
or any other social affair where ladies alone 
are invited—leave my husband's card ? 

(1) You hand in to the maid or footman 
your own card and two of your husband's. 
If the day is one on which the person on 
whom you call is at home as a stated receiv- 
ing day, and she is in the drawing-room, the 
maid or footman would take the cards, put 
them down, usher you to the door of the 
drawing-room and announce you. If it is not 
a stated receiving day, the cards would be 
taken to her on whom you were calling, and 
while you wait in the drawing-room the foot- 
man would find whether she is at home and 
can see you, and would bring back a cour- 
teous message either that she is not at home, 
or that she begs to be excused as she is ill, 
or that she will be down presently. 

If the idea is once grasped that the purpose 
of cards is primarily that of a memorandum 
rather than a form of announcement, it will 
be understood that the handing in of the 
cards—that is to say, one of the wife's and 
two of the husband's—does not imply that both 
the husband andthe wife have called in per- 
son. In fact,if a woman makes a call in 
New York in the afternoon, and hands in 
her card and two of her husband’s, the host- 
ess would be rather astonished than not to 
find that the husband has called with the 
wife, 

(2) Whenever a wife puts out her name 
socially in any relation including both men 
and women, she invariably includes the name 
of her husband. The two are invited to- 
gether whenever both sexes are included— 
though the two may not accept and go to- 
gether. The cards of the two are handed in 
together, though the two may not call to- 
gether. This is thoroughly understood, 


807. Bicycle and Golf Suits. To 
A., Ogontz.—Will you kindly let me know 
through your columns what is considered the 
most correct and smartest costume to be worn 
both bicycling and golfing ? 

There is no such thing as the most correct 
and smartest costume for golfing or cycling, 
except such as is built upon the principle of 
inconspicuousness and excellence of make. 
The smartest costumes are those ot the simp- 
lest and best cloths, made so that the skirt 
hangs extremely well. It is not so much the 
actual design of such a costume, as it is the 
effect; and this can only be gotten by skill in 
dressmaking. Of course, simplicity and 
lightness are serviceable considerations, but 
quality of material and make are the primal 
conditions of success. As to the design, you 
should be guided by published prints, 


vi, 


THIRD SYMPHONY CONCERT 
; ee Symphony Society gave their third 


concert at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 

day, 2 Jan. The soloist was Miss 
Adele aus der Ohe, and the programme one 
of the most interesting ever offered to us. 

Beethoven's colossal C minor Symphony 
was the first number. Mr. Damrosch gave 
an interpretation that left nothing to be de- 
sired. The opening movement swept along 
with fearful energy that fairly carried the lis- 
tener away. The conductor announced the 
principal subject—that ominous phrase of 
strings and clarinets—in slower tempo than 
the rest of the movement ; likewise he exag- 
gerated the opening firmatas, thus producing 
a sublime effect, which reminded me of Wag- 
ner’s expression: **the roar of the E flat.’’ 
All through the first Allegro Mr. Damrosch 
evidently followed Wagner's conception. If 
there is anything with which I cannot quite 
agree, it is the fast tempo throughout. The 
secondary subject surely would have gained in 
breadth and dignity if it had been less hurried. 
At the beginning of the development section 
the D flat of all the strings against the G of 
clarinets, bassoons and horns struck like thun- 
der, That certainly was Beethoven's inten- 
tion, and we heard it brought out. 

The second movement (Andante con moto) 
was played almost perfectly. The only flaw 
was in the rendering of the second variation, 
where ‘celli and basses have the theme. 
Beethoven has somewhat overloaded the ac- 
companiment by giving the accompanying 
sixteenth figure to the entire orchestra. I 
heard only the figure—not a trace of the 
theme itself. The conductor should so regu- 
late his instruments that the ‘celli and basses 
play ff, the strings and woodwind mf, and 
the brass only p. 

The Scherzo (allegro) was given delight- 
fully. Mr. Damrosch succeeded admisably 
in reproducing the great difference of the sec- 
ond theme before and after the Trio, The 
climax before the Finale was elaborated with 
splendid effect. The only fault in this Finale 
was an occasional roughness of the brass— 
not enough, however, to mar the enjoyment. 

On the whole, the performance of this 
symphony was such as is not heard every day. 
Conductor and performers were at the tip-top 
of excitement. No wonder the audience was 
electrified. Such spontaneous and prolonged 
applause I have seldom heard after a sym- 
phony. 

Miss aus der Ohe gave a brilliant and in 
every respect finished interpretation of the E 
flat concerto of Liszt, her former master. It 
seems to me that this admirable pianiste has 
acquired a tremendous physical power since I 
last heard her some years ago. The opening 
passage in octaves she played like any man, 
Of her intellectual side it is needless to speak 
further at this late day, If Miss aus der Ohe 
has ever been anything she has been an intel- 
lectual performer. Who will ever forget her 
exquisite rendering of the Scherzo and the 
massive strength of the Finale? Her success 
was a most emphatic one and well deserved. 
Originally Herr Rosenthal was to have played 
that same number. By taking the place of 
that incomparable artist, Miss aus der Ohe 
naturally challenged comparison. That she 
gave complete satisfaction was proved beyond 
a doubt by the enthusiastic reception accorded 
her. 

While not an admirer of Liszt, I must say 
that this concerto is one of this composer's 
happiest inspirations, and delightful from be- 
ginning to end. 

The concert closed with a flawless interpre- 
tation of Wagner's Prelude to Parsifal. While 
in the symphony the brass was not all that 
might have been desired they amply atoned 
for those shortcomings by their magnificent 
intonation and smooth, velvety tones during 
the prelude. Nor must the overwhelming 
effect produced by the tremolo of the ’celli and 
basses before the Passion music be forgotten. 

The next concert of the Spmphony Society 
will be devoted to compositions of Schubert 
exclusively, in honor of that master’s one 
hundred birthday (31 January.) The prin- 
cipal number will be the great Symphony in 
C major. 





There are other bitters called Angostura, but 
there's only one genuine original Angostura—that's 
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Ive heard it said, and heard it read, 
That put to any test, 
Of all the mites a woman writes, 
Her ‘PS’ is the best. 
Though why the best, nene ever 
Suess, 
Nor saw a secret there, is BOX 
Until amaid in mischief laid | |) Sette 
The women's secret bare— Li cel 
That P.S. means 


~ Pears Soap 
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